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LUING wood with synthetic resin 
G glues used to be a slow process be- 
cause it took so long for the glue to “set.” 
Aircraft and other wartime needs greatly 
accelerated the use of these glues— 
thereby sharpening demand for shorten- 
ing the setting time. 

Speedier gluing means faster heating 
of the glue lines to drive out the moisture 
and hasten chemical reactions. Wood, 
being an excellent insulator, prevents the 
inward flow of heat from hot platens at 
anything but a maddeningly slow rate. 
Really rapid heating therefore demands 
a method whereby heat is “born” right 


inside the wood. 


That is exactly what electronics makes 














Gluing Wood with Radic Waves 


possible. Radio frequency power un- 
leashed right inside the wood is in- 
stantaneously converted into heat and 
causes an almost phenomenal speeding 
up of the glue-setting process. 

The manufacture of “compreg” — a 
highly compressed _plastic-impregnated 
wood product now used extensively for 
airplane propellers — too has been 
speeded up remarkably by such electron- 
ically generated heat. Production time 
has been cut as much as 60 per cent 
over old methods—making it possible for 
expensive equipment to turn out propor- 
tionately more of badly needed products. 

Radio frequency power for setting 


wood glues offers many attractive possi- 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA Abies 


bilities. Yet it is only one of many manu- 
facturing processes involving a_ heat 
cycle for which RCA electronic heating 
offers important advantages. Moreover, 
all such applications collectively are but 
one phase of electronics—the art of har- 
nessing electrons to the service of man. 
Bear in mind, too, that every electronic 
device of every kind depends basically 
on electron tubes. And that RCA is the 


fountain-head of modern electron tube 


development. 


TUNE IN ‘‘WHAT‘S NEW?” 


Radio Corporation of America’s great 
new show, Saturday nights, 7 to 8, 


Eastern War Time, Blue Network. 


A new booklet—""RCA Exectronics IN INDUSTRY’’—shbows 
some of the ways RCA is prepared to help put electronics to 
work. lt may suggest applications important to your business. 
Free on request. Please use business letterhead when writing. 
Address—Dept. 68-4E, RCA, Industrial Division, Radio Cor- ASK ABOUT... 


poration of America, Camden, New Jersey. 
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Madison, State capital and seat of the University 
of Wisconsin, contained only a log cabin when it 
was selected as the seat of government in 1836 fol- 
lowing a lengthy and bitter debate. Today, the 
city, which was named after former President James 
Madison, is an important medical center. 

A trading post was established on Lake Mendota 
as early as 1820, but white settlement did not begin 
on the site of Madison until it had been selected by 
the territorial legislature as the capital. While build- 
ing was under way in 1837, the village, with a popu- 
lation of 626, was not incorporated until 1846 while 
the city was chartered in 1856. The community 1s 
situated on the isthmus between Lakes Mendota and 
Monona. 

Contained in the city’s seven libraries—State, unt- 
versity, and municipal—are more than a million 
volumes. The community in 1940 had a popula- 
tion of 67,447. 

Its industries, as of 1939 numbered 117, employ- 
ing 3,366 wage earners and producing goods valued 
at $38,823,041. These include the manufacture of 
dry cell batteries, packed meats, machine tools, farm 
machinery, hospital equipment, automobile parts, tin 
containers, and bottle caps. A brewery, railroad 
shops, and sandstone quarries are amongst the other 
industries. 

The 147 wholesale establishments, whose business 
in 1939 was 50.1 per cent greater than in 1935, did 
a volume of $33,850,000 in 1939. In that year sales 
of Madison’s 1,068 retail stores totalled $44,329,000 
and of the 463 service establishments, $3,648,000. 

The cover picture, furnished through the courtesy 
of the University of Wisconsin, depicts Madison in 
1855 and is taken from the Water Cure on the south 
side of Lake Monona. Lake Monona appears in the 
foreground and Lake Mendota in the background 
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Free People are Better Builders 


When certain pirates started pick- 
ing off what they wanted in China, 
Africa, Europe and the Pacific— 
before coming at us—they figured 
that the U. S. A. couldn’t do much 
about it. For how could we trans- 
port armed forces and supplies with- 
out ships! We didn’t have enough 
ships to handle even 30% of our 
peacetime ocean traffic! 


But in twenty months America has 


broken all shipbuilding records, ‘ 


thanks to fighting workers in ship- 


yards and factories. We're beginning 


to interfere with Adolf-Tojo plans. 


Continued success now depends on 
our having enough men and women 
to keep up the pace in America’s 
war plants ... and getting officers 
and crews for the new ships. If you 
hold a license as a deck officer or 
engineer we urge you to go back to 
sea, Others, living near one of the 
six Wickwire Spencer factories, are 
invited to come and help produce 
Wickwire Rope for ship’s rigging, 
and other materials for Victory. 


COPYRIGHT 1943 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 


STEEL COMPANY 


500 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 


FAMOUS FOR QUALITY IN WIRE, WIRE ROPE, SPRINGS, METAL CONVEYOR BELTS, INDUSTRIAL WIRE CLOTH, 
POULTRY NETTING, HARDWARE CLOTH, INSECT SCREEN CLOTH, ELECTRICALLY WELDED FABRIC FOR CONCRETE 
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at both the left and right of the view. Overlooking 
Lake Mendota at the extreme left are the buildings 
of the University of Wisconsin. The building with 
the dome (just right of the center) is the State capitol. 
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FRIENDLINESS 
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HAT does freedom mean? To- 

day this question is being asked 
in every part of the world. A most 
violent, widespread and exhausting war 
to destroy freedom and to prevent its 
restoration is now being waged on 
every continent and on every ocean. 
A determined effort on the part of the 
American people to preserve, to pro- 
tect, and to strengthen the power of 
freedom is the ruling purpose and 
aspiration not only of our own people, 
but of all those who in any part of the 
world are in alliance with them. 

It is, therefore, of commanding im- 
portance that we should clearly under- 
stand what freedom means, because it 
is for freedom that we are making the 
appalling sacrifices which cost so much 
both in human life and in the earnings 
and savings of our people for genera- 
tions. What then does freedom mean? 

For some three hundred years in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries this question was asked and 
debated, first by philosophers, theolo- 
gians, intellectual leaders, and statesmen 
and later by large numbers of people of 
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NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


President, Columbia University 


all classes throughout Europe and such 
part of the Americas as had then been 
settled. A chief obstacle to the develop- 
ment and establishment of freedom lay 
in the influence of the feudal system. 
This system had in its time performed 
an important service for Europe, but 
had outlived its usefulness and become 
the foundation for economic discrim- 
ination and unfairness, such as the 
steadily developing modern mind 
would not permit. 

This explains the succession of revolu- 
tions in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. These were first those in 
Great Britain and then in the Ameri- 
can colonies and in France. When 
these three great revolutions had been 
accomplished, the ruling question was 
how to define freedom in detail, how 
to establish it in respect to cooperative 
and governmental action and how to 
protect it from attack from without 
and from undermining from within. 
The peoples of Great Britain, of the 
American colonies, and of France then 
believed that, to all intents and pur- 
poses, they had accomplished these 
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eF HIS is one of a series 


of articles by leaders in various 
fields expressing their personal 
viewpoints regarding subjects 
of unusual interest or signifi- 
cance to business. It should be 
emphasized that the purpose of 
this series is to present diver- 
sified and representative 
opinions of men whose varied 
backgrounds and points of 
view have created decided, and 
often conflicting, convictions. 


aims. Of such vital importance did this 
matter seem to the people of the newly 
organized United States of America, 
that they did not even accept their 
own republican Federal Constitution as 
wholly adequate, but insisted upon add- 
ing to it its first ten amendments which 
constitute the Bill of Rights. 

It did not occur to any of the leaders 
in these revolutions, particularly the 
American revolution, that the time 
would ever again come when the foun- 
dations of freedom itself would be once 
more attacked and its very existence 
threatened. Of course it was under- 
stood that interpretations of freedom 
might vary and that from time to time 
political, economic, and social differ- 
ences would arise as to matters of de- 
tail. What never entered the minds 
of the founders of the American repub- 
lic was the possibility that within one 
hundred and fifty years freedom, as a 
fundamental principle, would be de- 
nied and contested with the purpose 
of substituting for it a form of unre- 
stricted dictatorship, the fierceness and 
cruelty of which make the feudal sys- 
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tem seem moderate indeed. Yet this 
is precisely what has happened. Since, 
therefore, we Americans are today sac- 
rificing our lives and everything we 
possess in defense of freedom, we must 
reflect upon that word and come to 
see clearly what we mean by it and 
just what it involves. 

Public attention throughout the 
world has been given to the latest and 
very important definition of freedom 
which was agreed upon by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Prime 
Minister in the government of Great 
Britain and contained in a message to 
Congress on January 6, 1941. This now 
famous declaration, considered with 
the so-called Atlantic Charter, may well 
be the starting point of any present-day 
discussion of what freedom means. 
This statement says that freedom to- 
day presents itself in four phases. It 
declares that there must be freedom of 
speech and expression, freedom of wor- 
ship, freedom from want, and freedom 
from fear. To these four freedoms, if 
the definition is to be complete, there 
must certainly be added a fifth—the 
freedom of individual enterprise. 

All five of these aspects of freedom 
are either denied, restricted, or openly 
opposed by those forces of reaction and 
cruelty which have forced the Allied 
powers to defend themselves in this 
war. If civilization is to continue, this 
war must be won. The war having 
been won, foundations must be laid 
for the rebuilding of this broken and 
shattered world in terms of true and 
lasting freedom. All five of these forms 
of freedom relate not only to the indi- 
vidual man but to the economic, the 
social, and the political organization of 
all free countries in the world, whether 
large or small. 


Rights of Free Speech 


Freedom of speech, which includes 
of course freedom of the press, is gen- 
erally well understood. It means that 
no man is to be deprived of the right 
to express his opinions or his judgment, 
however unpopular these may be, or 
however widely they may differ from 
those of other men. It does not mean 
the right to teach immorality, disorder, 
or crime. He who cannot refrain from 
doing any one of these things in the 
exercise of his right to free speech is 
not on that moral plane which all free 
men must reach, in order to be really 
free and to understand their freedom. 
It is often difficult not to resent the use 
of free speech because of much that is 
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The Author 


THE MANY interests of Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler have 
made him a world-wide figure. 
An educator for nearly half a 
century and long president of 
Columbia University, he is the 
author of numerous books and 
many essays and addresses. 


His concern with the Ameri- 
can Government and with inter- 
national affairs has carried him 
far beyond the realm of educa- 
tion. He has been active in 


politics. 


Frienp of presidents and 
prime ministers as well as of 
leaders of science and letters 
throughout the world, Dr. But- 
ler has crossed the Atlantic many 
times in connection with inter- 
national matters. Honorary de- 
grees have been conferred on 
him by universities throughout 
Europe and America. He di- 
vided the Nobel prize with Jane 
Addams in 1931. 


He presented this concept of 
the fifth freedom, freedom of 
individual enterprise, as his 
seventeenth annual address at 
the Parrish Memorial Art Mu- 
seum, Southampton, Long 
Island, New York. 











said and written, but it is far better 
to tolerate it than to attempt to sup- 
press it. Out of the use of free speech 
should grow its constantly better use. 

Freedom of worship has been indeed 
difficult to attain and even now is by 
no means established as widely or as 
completely as it should be. From the 
very beginnings of the history of the 
Western World, religious persecution 
has manifested itself, sometimes with 
great violence and over wide areas. 
Some of these forms of persecution, 
particularly that of the Jews, are racial 
as well as religious. That such perse- 
cution is cruel and heartless should go 
without saying. There has also been in 
the United States a persecution of mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church, 
particularly those individuals who have 
become candidates for public office. 
This has been done by a shocking 
organization known as the Ku Klux 
Klan. That this organization has faded 
into the background during the last 
few years is welcome news indeed. 


REVI . 
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There remain minor forms of religious 
persecution, or what amounts to that, 
on the part of some of the various 
Protestant denominations. Frequently 
we have seen evidence that some mem- 
bers of these organizations are more 
concerned with their dislike and even 
hatred of those who differ from them 
as to church organization and form of 
religious worship than they are in the 
fundamental articles of their common 
faith. 

The essentials of the Christian re- 
ligion are to be found in the three most 
important documents which history re- 
cords: the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Apostles’ Creed. 
He who accepts these and believes in 
them is a Christian, whatever may be 
his preference for form of worship or 
church organization. Religious free- 
dom will not have been fully achieved 
until these fundamental facts and prin- 
ciples are realized and acted upon. 


The Problem of Want 


Freedom from want is a relatively 
new principle of social and economic 
life. It has been usual to allow those 
in need, however desperate, to depend 
solely upon private charity, or upon 
some form of public organization 
which took extraordinary cases of want 
under its care. Freedom from want 
involves, however, much more than 
this. It means that in a modern demo- 
cratic state everyone young or old, 
strong or weak, should be made to feel 
that he will not be permitted to suffer 
from want, since to protect and to care 
for him are fundamental functions of 
any organized social order, based upon 
moral principles. As yet, we are only 
beginning to find a solution of the 
problem of want as it presents itself 
in the social order of today. Much 
thought is being given to this subject, 
and here and there some practical ac- 
tion is being taken. We have still, 
however, a long distance to go before 
a wise and sound and fair solution of 
the problem of want is arrived at. It 
may be presented by reason of old age, 
by reason of illness, of physical inca- 
pacity or incompetence, or by reason 
of circumstances over which an indi- 
vidual has no direct control. It is quite 
certain that this aspect of freedom will 
occupy the attention of men more and 
more in the near future until the wise 
and practical solution of the problem 
has been found. 

Freedom from fear means that there 
must be a way to protect the weak from 
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danger of attack and humiliation by 
the strong. This applies to individuals 
as well as to nations. He who has a 
powerful mind or a strong body or an 
influential economic position must not 
be permitted so to conduct himself 
that his weaker neighbor is in fear of 
discrimination or humiliation. There 
can be no satisfactory working world 
organization until every nation, how- 
ever small, is made fully conscious of 
its independence and its freedom and 
protected in its exercise of that free- 
dom. From one point of view this 
freedom is a question of morals. From 
another it is a question of mere brute 
force and its use against the weak. 

The highest type of political organ- 
ization which has yet been achieved, 
namely, the Federal Union of the 
United States, shows clearly how this 
may be accomplished. The small States 
of Rhode Island and Delaware are as 
safe and as self-governing as are the 
large States of New York, Texas, and 
California. Just this same relationship 
must exist in that world organization 
toward which we are so steadily mov- 
ing. There will be a United States of 
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America, there will be a British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, there will be a 
Russia, and there will be a China, but 
there will also be a Czechoslovakia, a 
Yugoslavia, and a Greece, and a Por- 
tugal, just as there will be on this side 
of the Atlantic a Paraguay, a Uruguay, 
and a Bolivia, all looking out upon the 
great area, resources,.and population of 
a Brazil. This relationship, like so 
many others, rests fundamentally upon 
sound moral principles. Freedom from 
fear once assured will aid every nation 
in developing a prosperous, well edu- 
cated and useful population. 


Cornerstone of Freedom 


We come now to the fifth freedom, 
freedom of individual enterprise, which 
is the most important of all. This fifth 
freedom is in reality the cornerstone of 
the foundation upon which the other 
four freedoms must rest. It recognizes 
that the individual human body, the 
individual human intellect, and the in- 
dividual human soul are fundamental 
and the moving and guiding forces in 
any form of true civilization. Making 
allowance for differences of heredity 
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and of environment, the life of every 
individual has its beginning in the 
cradle. Where will that life end? The 
answer will be found in the fact that 
every human being must himself give 
reply to this question, by the use which 
he is able to make of the years of his 
life whatever his environment or what- 
ever his opportunities may be. 

No individual must be looked upon 
as a member of a permanent class or 
group. He must be free to move about 
as he likes economically, socially, and 
politically. He must be free to make 
the most of all opportunities which are 
offered to him and to shape his life 
with all the intelligence which he pos- 
sesses, with a view to advancing not 
only his own welfare but the interests 
of his fellow men and those of the 
civilization which he shares with them. 
It is to the people of these United States 
that this modern world may well look 
for commanding and convincing illus- 
tration of the meaning of this fifth free- 
dom. The army private of today is the 
major general of tomorrow. He who 
begins his life as a manual worker or 
as a clerk may, as we well know, come 
to wield large influence and authority 
as an administrator, an organizer of 
men and of industry. This is the secret 
of true progress. Given the fifth free- 
dom, then the other four freedoms take 
their place as part of the life of every 
free man. 

Most of what the free man does to 
advance himself in life is done in co- 
operation with his like-minded fellow 
men. The corporation in the field of 
industry, of finance, of education, or 
elsewhere has long been a most effec- 
tive instrumentality in enabling indi- 
viduals to cooperate in the public 
service. The man of small means can- 
not possibly take any part in the organ- 
ization and development of industry or 
of finance save by associating himself 
with a group of other men through 
becoming a stockholder in a corpora- 
tion whose purpose is of great public 
benefit. By holding shares in a well 
managed corporation the individual of 
small means will have opportunity to 
cooperate effectively in shaping and 
developing the economic life of the 
American people, particularly in the 
fields of production and transportation. 

There is an insurmountable barrier 
between voluntary and compulsory co- 
operation with one’s fellow men. The 
latter is inconsistent with the fifth free- 
dom and violates both the principles 
(Continued on page 24) 
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WHOLESALE TRADE IN A WAR ECONOMY 
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T- 

¢ aa HE broad changes which 
occurred during 1942 in the 14 impor- 
tant financial ratios for 24 wholesale 
lines are traced by Mr. Foulke in his an- 
nual report. He will report in Decem- 
ber on ratios for 36 manufacturing lines. 
The figures for 12 retail trades appeared 
in the October number. 


ROADER changes are reflected in 

the fourteen important ratios for 
twenty-four lines of wholesale trade, 
based on 1942 operations, than in any 
year since these ratios were first com- 
puted in 1931. These broad changes, 
five in number, are a general increase 
in net sales over the net sales in 1941, 
a liquidation in receivables, a shrinkage 
in investments in fixed assets, a decrease 
in inventories, and a decrease in current 
liabilities. 

Of these five general trends, the one 
which is outstanding is the liquidation 
in receivables, as it is a uniform trend 
reflected in each of the twenty-four 
lines of wholesale trade. Second only 
to the liquidation in receivables is the 
smaller investment in fixed assets which 
is disclosed by twenty-three lines, while 
third is the decrease in inventories re- 
flected in twenty lines, and fourth, a 
concurrent decrease in current liabilities 
in twenty of the twenty-four lines of 


wholesale distribution. 
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Increase in Net Sales—Sixteen of the 
wholesale divisions showed increased 
sales in 1941 and 1940. This upward 
trend was disclosed by the higher 
median ratios described as the “turn- 
over of tangible net worth” and the 
“turnover of net working capital.” The 
very same number of wholesale lines 
disclosed higher median turnovers of 
tangible net worth and of net working 
capital in 1942 when compared with the 
1941 ratios. Thus, the upward trend 
which existed in 1941 was continued 
through 1942. This trend, however, was 
spotty as in eleven of the lines the trends 
in 1941 and 1942 were reversed. 

Higher median turnovers of tangible 
net worth and of net working capital, 
for example, are shown in the 1942 
ratios for five lines of activity which had 
shown a downward trend in the pre- 
vious year. These five divisions of trade 
are the wholesalers of drugs and drug 
sundries, of fresh fruits and produce, of 


wines and liquors, of womenswear 
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coats, suits, and dresses, and of woolen 
and worsted piece goods. 

Lower median ratios of tangible net 
worth and of net working capital, on 
the other hand, are shown between the 
1941 and 1942 figures by six lines which 
had taken an upward trend in 1941. 
These six divisions of trade are whole- 
salers of automobile parts and acces- 
sories, of coffee and tea, of electrical 
parts and supplies, of gasoline and lu- 
bricating oils, of paper, and of plumb- 
ing and heating supplies. Each of these 
wholesaling divisions were materially 
affected in their 1942 operations by 
the intensified demands for the produc- 
tion of war materials, equipment, and 
supplies. 

The net sales of wholesalers of auto- 
mobile parts and accessories, of electri- 
cal parts and supplies, and of plumbing 
and heating supplies were at record 
high points in 1941. With the cessation 
of the production of automobiles on 


February 11, 1942, and the conversion 
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14 ImporRTANT FINANCIAL RAatTIos—24 WHOLESALE LINES—1942 
















































































Current Net Net Net Profits Turnover of Turnover Average Net Fixed Current Total Inventory Inventory Funded 
LINE OF Assets to Profitson Profits on Net Tangible of Net Account Salesto Assets to Debt to Debt to to Net Covered by Debts to 
A Current Net on Tangible Working Net Working Collection Inven- Tangible Tangible Tangible Working Current Net Work- 
BUusINESS Debt Sales Net Worth Capital Worth Capital Period tory Net Worth Net Worth Net Wortht Capital Debt —_ ing Capital} 
Times Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Times Times Days imes Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Automobile Parts 5.38 6.43 21.48 30.93 4.84 6.40 23 8.0 4.6 18.0 32.9 53.6 35-4 
and Accessories 3-44 3-17 12.19 17.46 3-54 4.83 31 6.0 10.1 31.3 44.9 74-7 55-6 
(183) 2.55 1.56 6.92 7.93 2.39 3.46 377 4.6 20.5 51.2 68.8 93-9 81.9 
iat Wea 4.31 2.72 14.94 20.48 14.92 22.73 10 35.0 ES 25.0 52.5 32.5 74.3 13.8 
sad Ch be 5) 234 0.97 7.38 10.38 8.93 16.37 15 209 12.2 48.5 102.1 66.6 102.0 41.3 
SOR Sra SSOP ae 0.25 3-43 5.05 6.08 8.46 23 12.5 32.9 92.4 133.3 107.9 190.5 85.8 
See 2.33 1.36 17.40 27.29 24.41 40.15 13 38.2 2.7 50.5 57.1 64.6 104.0 . a 
— eee 1.78 0.71 8.40 11.71 18.70 25.19 18 262 Int 94-7 98.3 92.0 146.7 13.1 
Se SORReP Nee 1.46 0.37 3.87 5.86 13.62 17.85 27 21.4 13.9 129.4 137.4 116.7 193.9 21.3 
x 7 6.60 2.94 8.34 15.94 6.28 7.68 24 16.4 5.4 14.1 33-9 41.9 
ar 2 and Tea 3-70 1.30 4.67 7.27 2.91 5.03 28 12.4 15.1 28.7 58.8 59-4 
4 2.18 0.27 0.81 2.12 2.68 3.05 53 7.9 41.4 44.3 88.4 87.3 
ens, Dees 4.65 4.52 20.73 25.93 6.64 8.68 17 9.1 et 23.3 39-3 54.5 36.4 5.0 
Sundries (71) 3-01 1.91 9.16 11.31 4-39 5.11 30 6.7 6.1 43-1 74.8 75-7 60.8 20.7 
S58 1.31 7.47 8.17 3-71 3.82 46 5.2 15.1 69.9 116.4 103.2 83.2 22.1 
4.29 3.24 17.99 22.95 6.40 7.06 32 10.8 0.7 21.6 43-9 50.6 
Dry Goods (153) 2.83 2.07 11.88 13.19 4.65 5.18 45 8.6 4-1 48.3 61.4 82.8 
2.18 £38 7.05 8.90 3.52 4.08 56 6.3 4.7 72.0 83.5 123.0 
treet 4.60 5.48 26.40 29.90 5-79 6.63 19 11.1 24 23.3 23.4 42.0 43-4 11.7 
poe on aig 3.38 2.77 12.82 14.06 4.03 5.04 31 7% 6.9 36.7 63.2 56.3 80.1 66.6 
‘ : 2.46 1.87 6.71 7.65 2.74 3-17 42 5.2 9.6 57.1 72.6 74.1 129.4 84.4 
Fruits and 3.00 1.92 26.94 32.50 28.06 32.23 11 43-4 5.8 37.1 31.1 91.9 
Produce, Fresh 1.67 0.98 18.16 21.81 12.12 17.45 19 26.8 24.4 105.5 71.8 209.5 
(35) 1.23 0.64 6.91 10.03 9.55 13.14 29 13.1 35.5 149.6 150.3 335.2 
Furnishings, 4-28 6.11 26.44 27.06 4-49 5-39 35 10.2 1.4 6.6 32.8 18.9 
Med 4-79 3-45 13.17 16.02 3.83 4.29 46 6.6 3.2 20.3 56.2 473 
Men’s (26) 
3-35 2.00 7.72 8.98 2.42 2.79 56 4.3 ELSA, 38.2 wee 69.9 82.8 
Gasoline and 2.87 3:65 14.26 40.38 7.59 15.88 15 39-5 10.0 11.3 52.4 35-3 70.9 35.6 
Lubricating Oil 2.22 1.54 8.03 15.83 4.04 12.10 23 16.2 49.5 45-4 81.2 63.6 125.9 61.0 
(40) 1.57 0.16* 0.65* 1.82* 7.11 5.93 36 9-7 66.2 97.5 122.9 112.1 185.6 72.4 
6.78 2.96 17.73 21.69 8.73 10.67 14 42.3 2:5 13.4 37.2 60.1 21.9 25.0 
Groceries (261) 3.36 1.86 10.33 13.37 6.19 7.56 21 9-5 10.8 32.2 65.3 78.1 46.9 79.3 
2.24 1.06 6.87 8.62 4.25 5.24 29 7.3 28.5 59.3 95.8 114.0 70.1 82.1 
6.25 5.23 12.62 15.73 4-31 5.90 25 7.0 a9 14.9 28.0 50.0 31.4 28.0 
Hardware (163) 3.85 3-47 9.32 11.47 3-04 3-68 33 5-3 10.5 28.4 57-4 68.3 52.9 55-6 
2.58 2.09 6.37 8.32 2.38 2.70 40 4:3 27.5 51.3 82.6 88.7 81.5 79-3 
; 8.53 7.61 30.89 35.32 5.46 5.66 32 9-5 0.6 11.8 40.4 25.7 
Hosiery (38) 4.18 4.52 17.35 19.74 3.07 3.81 41 6.8 1.2 30.7 57-1 49-7 
2.74 2.61 11.79 14.29 2.18 2.38 46 5.0 2.9 49.2 87.0 85.3 
a ee 4.23 6.81 26.60 29.50 5.72 7.61 32 9.8 0.7 13.1 40.0 32.5 
iidacwcse (58) 3-71 2.90 13.68 17.60 4.00 4.90 40 8.1 2.2 30.7 63-9 62.0 
2.65 1.48 8.70 9.30 3.06 3.61 53 6.2 4-3 52.8 ; 89.9 81.5 . 
7.79 3-52 13.86 27.35 10.46 13.24 1 16.9 18 11.9 18.8 23.6 35-5 42.4 
Lumber (113) 3-50 2.43 8.50 13.66 3-72 6.39 39 6.5 15.6 27.6 34.8 50.1 77-7 79.3 
2.18 0.89 5.34 8.17 2.09 2.97 67 3.8 20.3 57.0 79.1 73:5 162.7 86.2 
Lumber and 6.82 3-90 12.34 28.30 3-23 7.28 24 16.7 8.1 9.4 15.0 42.0 36.8 76 
Building Material 3.36 2.48 9-47 16.20 2.60 5.25 30 8.0 20.1 23.1 45-5 549 66.0 24.5 
(59) 1.99 nies 4-72 9.57 2.12 2.71 45 5.7 42.1 42.1 08.3 709.8 114.1 62.3 
Mise ana 4:55 3.16 18.40 37.22 13.64 21.82 8 49-3 4.9 15.9 34.1 16.6 75.1 36.1 
Poultry (47) 2.50 1.16 10.04 18.79 10.73 16.69 17 3555 21.2 36.1 65.6 50.1 126.5 44.6 
? 4 1.88 0.50 5.29 7.83 7.59 £3.82 29 16.7 44.8 65.4 91.8 89.2 196.9 78.4 
ieee al 8.35 6.80 15.44 17.82 2.56 4.52 15 8.3 4-3 7.4 46.4 23.1 
Vacuuhes (98) 3.83 1.85 8.06 9.27 2.87 4-44 50 4.6 26.7 25.4 67.6 50.8 
- 2a7 0.04 0.12 0.24 1.68 2.02 gI 4.0 37-7 40.1 we 96.3 67.9 = 
7.65 2.73 12.39 15.88 6.05 8.42 30 10.6 S53 28.7 38.4 56.4 53-7 36.5 
Paper (117) 2.66 1.40 7-24 8.49 4.80 6.01 39 9-1 5-3 46.4 57-6 78.0 80.5 70.9 
1.94 0.42 2.05 2.48 3.23 4.51 47 4.8 12.7 73.1 105.7 98.3 117.6 87.7 
Plumbing and _ 8.56 7.86 14.24 18.00 4-91 6.17 27 9.8 2.9 9.6 24.0 418 25.1 36.7 
Heating Supplies 3.93 2.04 7-04 8.35 3.25 4-42 32 6.4 16.6 25-3 46.8 60.1 53-9 67.2 
(114) 2.70 1.30 2.74 3-55 2.18 2.64 41 4.4 31.2 45.6 92.4 87.4 85.9 77.0 
Shoes, Men’s and 9-30 6.74 22.32 24.11 5.12 5.88 32 12.0 0.4 8.8 31.0 32.3 wos 
Women's (40) 479 3.11 8.97 13.10 4.00 4.25 49 75 6.1 22.2 45-1 63.2 
F 2.95 1.17 5.08 6.42 2.87 2.90 66 6.0 9-4 47.2 81.7 83.4 
Wines and 3.09 2.49 21.80 27.76 10.26 11.93 19 10.0 2.9 42.1 71.2 65.5 
rans SRS 1.90 2.34 12.53 17.19 6.30 8.03 33 6.4 8.9 110.9 112.4 103.6 
; 1.40 1.13 8.63 10.06 3-70 4-58 47 4.0 16.7 204.5 170.9 155-7 
Womenswear; 3.61 4.11 22.99 32.15 8.12 14.36 32 31.0 1.2 32.7 22.8 112.4 
Coats, Suits, and 2.52 1.66 12.59 21.15 6.11 8.11 42 19.2 2.7 56.9 40.5 " 170.9 
Dresses (32) 1.88 2 8.04 12.11 5.18 6.32 46 11.6 5.6 85.0 65.2 272.2 
Woolen and 4.22 4.60 27.90 33-90 11.19 12.33 25 11.4 0.4 20.5 56.3 53.6 
Worsted Piece 2.36 3-06 19.93 21.95 6.23 6.87 46 8.3 1.3 70.6 80.3 89.0 
Goads (38) “go 5g 9.27 9.35 4.2} 4.4! 67 6.5 ye 134.2 1280 = 143.9 
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of practically al) plants producing elec- 
trical parts and supplies, and plumbing 
and heating supplies, to the manufac- 
ture of critical items needed by the 
Army and the Navy, it is natural that 
in 1942 the turnovers of tangible net 
worth and net working capital of the 
wholesalers of these products would 
drop materially below the 1941 figures. 
The merchandise was not there for 
wholesale distribution in normal pre- 
war quantities, 

With restrictions on the importation 
of coffee and tea, the net sales of whole- 
salers dropped in 1942. Rationing of 
gasoline, and initial reductions in the 
production of paper of all grades, ma- 
terially affected the volume of the 
wholesale distributions in these two 
lines, 

Of the other thirteen wholesale trades 
which comprise this annua) study, 
eleven indicated increased net sales for 
bath 1941 and 1942. Twolines, namely, 


wholesalers of hosiery and wholesalers 


of umber, however, showed decreased 
net sales for both 1941 and 1942. The 
median turnovers of the tangible net 
worth and net working capital of 
wholesalers of hosiery for 1942 were the 
lowest for the entire twelve-year spread 
for which these ratios are on record. 
With no silk and with only limited 
quantities of synthetic yarns available 
for the manufacture of hosiery, it is 
quite natural that net sales would de- 
crease to a record low level. 

Sales of lumber were first affected by 
limitation order L-41 of the War Pro- 
duction Board restricting non-essential 
construction and renovations. A more 
direct measure of control appeared in 
May 1942, with limitation order L-121 
which prohibited the delivery of soft- 
wood construction lumber except to 
military or Government projects, or by 
the direction of the WPB. In August, 
order M-208 replaced L-121. Under this 
new order, a) softwood )umber deliv- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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DEFINITIONS FOR TABLE ON 
PRECEDING PAGE 


t Compurep only for those lines in which a 
reasonable number of concerns had outstanding 
long-term )iabilities. 

* Loss. 

_Tue Ratios—The center figure for each ratio 
(in darker type) is the median or “average.” The 
other two figures (in italics) are quartiles; for 
each ratio they indicate the upper and lower limits 
of the experiences of that half of the concerns 
whose ratios are nearest to the median. When 
any figures are )isted in order according to their 
size, the median is the middle figure (same num- 
ber of items from the top and the bottom) and 
the quartiles are the figures one-quarter and three- 
quarters down the list. 

REPORTING ConcERNS—The number in paren- 
theses after the name of the line of business is the 
number of concerns for which data were available. 

CoLLEcTION PER1op—-The number of days that 
the total of trade accounts and notes receivable 
(including assigned accounts and discounted 
notes, if any) less reserves for bad debts, repre- 
sents when compared with the annual net credit 
sales. Formula—divide the annual net credit 
sales by 365 days to obtain the average credit sales 
per day. Then divide the total of accounts and 
notes receivable by the average credit sales per 
day to obtain the average collection period. 

CurRRENT AssETs—Total of cash, accounts, and 
notes receivable for the sale of merchandise in 
regular trade quarters, inventory, listed securities 
when carried not in excess of market, and United 
States Government securities. 

Current Desr—tTotal of all liabilities due 
within one year from statement date including 
current payments on serial notes, mortgages, 
debentures, or other funded debts, This item 
also includes current reserves such as reserves for 
taxes and reserves for contingencies set up for 
specific purposes, but does not include valuation 
reserves. : 

Fixep Assets—The sum of the depreciated 
book values of real estate, buildings, leasehold 
improvements, fixtures, furniture, machinery, 
tools, and equipment. 

FunpvEep Drest—Mortgages, bonds, debentures, 
gold notes, seria) notes, or other obligations with 
maturity of over a year from statement date. 

INVENTORY—The sum of raw material, material 
in process, and finished merchandise. It does not 
include supplies. ; 

Ner Prorirs—Profit after full depreciation on 
buildings, machinery, equipment, furniture, fix- 
tures, and other assets of a fixed nature; reserve 
for taxes; reduction in the value of inventory to 
cost or market, whichever lower: charge-offs for 
bad debts; all miscellaneous reserves and adjust- 
ments; but before dividends or withdrawals. 

Net SaLtes—tThe dollar volume of business 
transacted for 365 days net after deductions for 
returns, allowances, and discounts from gross sales. 

Net SaLes To INVENTORY—The quotient ob- 
tained by dividing the annual net sales by the 
statement inventory. This quotient does not rep- 
resent the actual physical turnover, which would 
be determined by reducing the annual net sales 
by the percentage of gross profit, and then divid- 
ing the resulting figure by the statement inventory. 

Net Workinc Capirat—tThe difference be- 
tween the sum of the current assets and the sum 

of the current debts. 

TancisLE Net WortH—The sum of all pre- 
ferred stocks (if any) and common stocks, surplus, 
and undivided profits, less any intangible items 
in the assets, such as good-will, trade-marks, 
patents, copyrights, leaseholds, mailing lists, trea- 
sury stock, organization expenses, and underwrit- 





ing expenses. 

TURNOVER OF TANGIBLE Net WortHn—The 
quotient obtained by dividing the annual net sales 
by the tangible net worth. 

TURNOVER OF Net WorkinG Capitat—The 
quotient obtained by dividing the annual net sales 
by the net working capital. 
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THE USE OF SUBSIDIES AS AN AID IN 
CONTROL OF PRICES DURING WARTIME 
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ROPOSALS to use subsidies as aids 
in price control were given only 
grudging and limited approval by Con- 
gress a short time ago. Almost simul- 
taneously with the reopening of the 
national legislative session, after the 
Summer recess, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced further tight- 
ening of price controls and more use of 
subsidies in the process. In view of the 
limits of available appropriations, the 
subsidy programs could hardly be very 
extensive for very long without Con- 
gressional review of the subsidy policy. 
Since the seats of policy in OPA are 
now reserved by law for business men, 
we may assume corresponding reserva- 
tions on the Congressional carpets 
when the subsidy policy comes up for 
hearing. Therefore, it is none too early 
to study the problem of subsidies. 
Proposals to use subsidies in connec- 
tion with the price-control program are 
aimed at limiting or preventing the 
interference which price control might 
otherwise cause in the supply of im- 
portant commodities. With respect to 
some goods, the objective is to maintain 
or to increase their production without 
increasing their prices. With respect 
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to other goods, the objective is to main- 
tain their output, or to minimize cur- 
tailment in their output, after rolling 
back (decreasing) their prices. Thus, 
the proposed subsidies are meant to 
help bolster up weak spots in the war- 
time economy. 

In view of the multiple services of 
government and the significant services 
supported by private donations, it is 
obvious that many of our wants are met 
partly or wholly without specific refer- 
ence to price. In what we call the busi- 
ness system, however, price is of pri- 
mary importance. 

In spite of the merits of the price 
system, obviously it does not work 
evenly. In a competitive market at a 
given time, the prices for all parts of 
the supply of a commodity gravitate to 
about the same level (differences in 
grade and in associated service being 
allowed for). The costs of the various 
parts of the supply, however, ordinarily 
differ in a considerable range. With 
reference to the prevailing price, then, 
the higher-cost portions of the supply 
represent spots of competitive weak- 
ness. In the war program, such weak- 
nesses in the supply of war goods or of 
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essential civilian supplies are of na- 
tional concern. 

To recognize the persistent fact of 
inequality of costs, it is necessary only 
to recall well-known inequalities in 
such major factors as managerial tal- 
ents; plant design; plant location, as it 
relates to supplies, labor, or market; 
natural resources; skill and morale of 
labor; taxes; or patent rights. It is well 
known that there are often quite sig- 
nificant differences in cost among 
plants of the same firm, among ma- 
chines in the same plant, and even 
among shifts at the same machine. 
Numerous changes in competitive post- 
tions take place, but inequality of costs 
remains. 

At almost any price level, then, it is 
likely that some portion of the capacity 
for producing any particular com- 
modity is out of use, because costs of 
possible additional production are too 
high to be covered by the prevailing 
price. If the price falls, or if costs rise 
in relation to price, more of the capacity 
becomes idle. In view of the uneven 
behavior of prices, the proportion of 
capacity that is idle or is threatened 
with idleness may be much greater 
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FINE BRED GUERNSEYS IN PASTURE—-CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


“In the working of markets, it is broadly true that the price paid per unit for the whole 
supply must be high enough to cover the cost per unit of the most costly part of the 


supply put on the market. 


A subsidy on the whole commercial supply of a 


commodity is illustrated by the present subsidy on butter.” 


in some industries than in others. 

In times of peace, it has been our 
tradition to leave innumerable small 
weaknesses and many larger ones in 
our productive system to be ironed out 
in the market, z.e., to permit supply and 
demand to be drawn together through 
price adjustments. But even for times 
of peace, we have a record of very 
notable special aid to some businesses 
and some regions through such pro- 
visions as shipping subsidies; land 
grants; public loans; homestead grants; 
special provisions of credit; irrigation 
projects, canals, jocks, and dams; 
preferential tax concessions; protective 
tariffs; and import quotas. Although 
we need not agree that all such aids 
have been wise, we can hardly deny 
that the current proposals of subsidy fit 
into a long and varied experience in 
dealing with weak spots in our econ- 
omy. And in this greatest of all wars, 
the need to employ special economic 
measures is much more acute than it 
ever was before. 

In the discussion of subsidy as an aid 
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in the wartime price control, there are 
suggestions of two methods of applica- 
tion. One is subsidy on the whole sup- 
ply of a commodity; the other is subsidy 
on merely the higher-cost part of the 
supply, that part which is needed but 
which presumably would not be pro- 
duced at the price that has been fixed 
or is about to be fixed. 


Subsidy on Whole Supply 


Subsidy on the whole commercial 
supply of a commodity is illustrated by 
the present subsidy on butter. 

In ordinary times, when effective de- 
mand for a commodity increases in re- 
lation to the supply, the increase of de- 
mand shows up in the market through 
larger offerings of money per unit of 
goods, z.e., by increase of prices. When 
the price increases, if costs do not rise 
correspondingly, some producers al- 
ready in operation are encouraged to 
operate higher-cost facilities or more 
shifts; and other producers, who have 
not been able to operate at the old price, 
can go into production. Thus the sup- 
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ply is increased in answer to higher 
price. When the price falls, of course, 
if costs do not fall correspondingly, the 
process is reversed, the supply being de- 
creased by curtailment of operation in 
higher-cost shifts and at higher-cost 
machines and plants. 

In this ordinary working of the mar- 
ket, after time for adjustments, it is 
broadly true that the price paid per unit 
for the whole supply must be high 
enough to cover the cost per unit of the 
most costly part of the supply put on 
the market. 

For purposes of illustration, assume 
that there is demand for an increase in 
the number of units of commodity A. 
Suppose that, in usual market terms, an 
increase of one dollar in price would 
be required to bring out the additional 
supply. After the increase, the pro- 
ducers would receive the old price plus 
one dollar for each unit of the whole 
supply, including that which previously 
they had delivered profitably at the 
lower price. 

Suppose, however, that, for war rea- 
sons, it was decided to prevent the in- 
crease of price but, instead, to pay a 
subsidy of one dollar per unit on the 
whole supply. Under these conditions, 
the total supply and the total payment 
received by all producers would be the 
same as if the increased price, without 
subsidy, had been paid. 

But, since the total paid to the pro- 
ducers would be the same under the 
controlled price with this subsidy on 
the whole supply as it would under the 
uncontrolled price without the subsidy, 
and since, additionally, there would be 
administrative costs, what advantage 
might there be in using the subsidy? 
There might be significant benefits 
gained in the fight on specific price 
pressures and on the general inflation- 
ary tendency. 

Since the price of one commodity is, 
very frequently, a highly important 
element in the costs of a number of 
other commodities, an increase of the 
price of one commodity often would 
directly stir the necessity of increasing 
a number of other prices. In view of 
the pyramiding effect of successive 
mark-ups (an effect like that in com- 
pound interest), the cost to the public 
of preventing the increase might be 
much less than the total of the several 
increases that would otherwise result. 

Aside from the direct effect of an in- 
crease on the costs of other producers, 
an increase of the price of one com- 
modity, in times like these, suggests 
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increases on other commodities, with- 
out necessary regard for increase of cost. 
Therefore, preventing increases at key 
points would help to reduce the general 
tendency to mark-up prices. 

In addition to having a direct effect 
on costs and on the general tendency to 
raise prices, any such increase is likely, 
through its influence on the cost of liv- 
ing, to intensify the demand for higher 
wage rates. Exactly as raising one com- 
modity price suggests raising others, in- 
cluding those not necessitated by a rise 
of production costs, so one wage in- 
crease suggests others, including those 
not necessitated by a rise in the cost of 
living. Therefore, prevention of in- 
crease in the price of important cost-of- 
living items is certainly a means of re- 
ducing strains in the wage structure. 

Just as preventing some increases 
would reduce the necessity of other in- 
creases, rolling back a price would re- 
lieve existing pressures for other in- 
creases and reduce the tendency for 
other such pressures to develop. 


Reduces Price Pressures 


But mere price control, whatever its 
desirability, is not a fundamental cure 
for inflation. In addition to preventing 
or relieving numerous specific pressures 
for increase of particular prices, how- 
ever, the subsidy method would to some 
extent help directly in reducing the 
general inflationary pressure. Taxa- 
tion, with all its imperfections, draws 
off much of the money which other- 
wise would be used in bidding up the 
prices of short supplies (black-market 
bidding included). Spending such 
money as subsidy to stimulate produc- 
tion would be definitely anti- inflation- 
ary. Even with respect to that part of 
the subsidy which might be paid from 
loans, not including loans from com- 
mercial banks, the immediate effect 
would be anti-inflationary (the later 
effect depending on tax policy). 

In summary, then, the possible bene- 
fits from holding certain prices back 
and using the subsidy for the whole 
supply would be to relieve the upward 
pressure of costs on numerous other 
prices, to reduce the psychological in- 
fluence toward other price increases, to 
reduce the pressure of labor for higher 
rates, and to help relieve the general 
inflationary pressure. Since this form 
of subsidy equals the immediate price 
saving on the particular commodity, 
the benefit must be evaluated as an 
aid in reducing specific price pressures 
and the general inflationary tendency. 
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REVIEW 


EASTERN SEABOARD COPPER PLANT—CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


“Ordinarily, when the price of a commodity is increased, the supply is increased only 

by some higher cost increment whose production had not been considered profitable 

at the lower price. ... « 4n example of subsidy for the more costly increment ts the 
existing subsidy in the copper industry.” 


Whatever the merit of paying a sub- 
sidy on the whole supply of a com- 
modity in order to get an increase of 
that supply, we should note that it 
would give to producers increased 
profits on the lower-cost part of the 
supply in the same way as would the 
increase of the prevailing price on the 
product of that industry. The signifi- 
cance of this item will appear more 
clearly in the following section. 


Subsidy on Higher Cost Part 


Ordinarily, when the price of a com- 
modity is increased, the supply is in- 
creased only by some higher-cost incre- 
ment whose production had not been 
considered profitable at the lower price; 
when the price is decreased, the supply 
is curtailed only by the stoppage of the 


higher-cost part of the output, the part - 


whose continued production is not con- 
sidered profitable. Out of this fact 
arises the suggestion that subsidy be 
paid merely on the increment required 
to bring the supply up to the amount 
needed, or, in the instance of price re- 
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duction, merely on the higher-cost por- 
tion whose production is threatened by 
a price roll-back. An example of sub- 
sidy for the more costly increment is 
the existing subsidy in the copper in- 
dustry. 

So far as concerns merely the direct 
reduction of pressures on prices, the 
probable effect of this method does not 
seem to differ from that in which the 
subsidy is paid on the whole supply. 
But in the relation between subsidy 
paid and price savings effected, it does 
differ significantly. Therefore, it seems 
to differ significantly in its probable 
effect on the general inflationary tend- 
ency. 

To see this difference, consider the 
following hypothetical example. As- 
sume that, for a commodity whose price 
and supply have been adjusted competi- 
tively, the current delivered price is $100 
a unit and the supply being delivered is 
one million units a year. Assume that 
known conditions of capacity and costs 
show that there could be produced 
and delivered an additional supply of 
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500,000 at $110 a unit and another incre- 
ment of 250,000 units at $120 a unit. 
The price being paid for 1,000,000 
units is 100 million dollars. If the price 
were held at $100 and over-all subsidies 
were paid, the total paid to producers 
would be 165 million dollars for 1,500,- 
000 units, or 210 million dollars for 
1,750,000 units. To get the increase by 
price without subsidy would require 
the same payments to producers. 
But suppose that, holding the price 
at $100, we should pay subsidy only on 
the increments, namely, $10 a unit on 
the 500,000 and $20 a unit on the other 
250,000. The total of price and subsidy 
then would be 155 million (instead of 
165) for 1,500,000 units, or 185 million 
(instead of 210) for 1,750,000 units. 
Here the delivered price sufficient to 
sustain production would be paid on 
each part of the supply. On the supply 
of 1,500,000, however, this method 
would prevent the payment of 
$10,000,000 in extra profits on the low- 
cost million units. On the supply of 
1,750,000, it would prevent payment of 
$20,000,000 in extra profits on the low- 
cost million and $5,000,000 of extra 
profit on the medium-cost 500,000. 
Thus the highly important difference 
in dollars-and-cents terms seems to sug- 
gest the desirability of limiting subsidy 
to the higher-cost part of the supply, if 
it is administratively feasible. 


Administrative Costs 


Administrative costs are unavoidable 
in any subsidy program. It seems like- 
ly, however, that the probable cost has 
often been exaggerated and the off- 
setting savings too much ignored. 

We have price-fixing, and we seem 
certain to keep on having it during the 
emergency. In fixing a price ceiling 
without subsidy, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration obviously must estimate 
what effect a given price change prob- 
ably would have on production. The 
same information would be the basis of 
estimating what effect a change in the 
combination of price and subsidy would 
have on production. If, in the absence 
of better information, the OPA is 
forced to depend on tentative statistical 
answers in fixing a price without sub- 
sidy, they could do the same in fixing 
a different price to be supplemented by 
subsidy. 

Since the effect of the subsidy could 
not be forecast exactly, a careful run- 
ning record of production would be 
necessary, to show whether the supply 
was too little or too much. Exactly the 
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same watchfulness, however, is already 
a duty with reference to supply under 
the influence of price ceilings without 
subsidy. 

The main net increase of administra- 
tive cost lies in the task of getting the 
extra payment to the producer who is 
eligible to receive it. A subsidy on the 
whole commercial supply of a com- 
modity would mean extra payment to 
every producer contributing to the com- 
mercial supply. In numerous fields of 
production, the number of producers 
is not forbiddingly large. In a number 
of others that have large numbers of 
producers, the number of main assem- 
bly channels—such as grain elevators, 
cotton warehouses, and stockyards at 
slaughter points—is small enough to be 
manageable. If the subsidy were only 
on the excess of production over pre- 
vious levels, administration with re- 
spect to any claimant producer would 
be more complex and delicate, but those 
previously at capacity would not be 
eligible claimants. 

With all practical qualifications, of 
course, the reaches of subsidy adminis- 
tration would be long and numerous. 
There is no clear evidence, however, 
that the reaches of price administration 


without subsidy can be shorter and less 
numerous if we really want price con- 
trol to work. 

Thus, although an administrative 
task of considerable proportions is in- 
dicated, it is also indicated that much 
of the required administrative proce- 
dure already exists, or should, in price- 
fixing without subsidy. Moreover, re- 
duction of the strong general tendency 
to raise prices by devious means would 
noticeably ease the task of enforcement. 
Finally, even a considerable adminis- 
trative cost would be small in compari- 
son with the Treasury savings we could 
expect if we could prevent a significant 
part of the compounded mark-ups on 
our enormous Governmental pur- 
chases. 

If the net additional cost of adminis- 
tration, as such, seems probably not to 
be the basis for conclusive objection, 
what other factors seem likely to ex- 
plain the strong fight against the use 
of subsidies as aids in the control of 
prices? 

No doubt much of the objection 
would be found to lie in the widespread 
conservative individualism in this coun- 
try, which tends to assert toward any 

(Continued on page 30) 





CURRENT GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES 


THESE estimates of payments are based on the most recent data available in November 1943, but 
obviously such annual rates cannot be accurate as the subsidies depend on changing conditions includ- 
ing crop yields. The figures are available through the cooperation of the OPA Division of Research. . . . 
Any such brief tabulation omits much that is significant, interesting, and complex. “Petroleum,” for 
instance, involves a plan under which payments to the petroleum industry for extra costs of wartime 
substitute methods of transportation are offset through a Government sponsored pool by revenues 
from authorized price increases, collected and remitted by the oil companies. 


Foops 
Paying 
Commodity Costs Agency 
(Estimated annual rate in million dollars.) 


Butter (including govt. purchases) 80 RFC 
(Civilian purchases 65) 
Canned _ vegetables et 30 CGC 
Cheddar cheese. . - 25 CEA; 
Cooking and salad oils... .. . 20 be & 


Corn price adjustment CEO 


5 
Dried beans ; 8 Coc 
Fluid milk . 5 CEC 
Meat (including govt. purchases). 425 RFC 
(Civilian purchases 285) 

Milk (dairy feed payments) 60 CCC 
Peanuts ‘ 5% + ies 10 CEC 
Peanut butter ereeue oun « 15 CCC 
ee re sala 20 Cs: 
PIER oicscie 5053s) sip maaan 7 CCC 
Raisins Seance Rigen arto aue 7 CCC 
Soy beans pel alg ese hoe acs 10 COC 
Sugar beets Jaane ones 10 CCC 
Sugar transport 6 Noes pase . 40 CCC 
Truck crops ; ; 6 CCC 
Wheat for livestock feed (fiscal 

year, 1944) Ath 70 CCC 


Non-Foops 
Paying 
Commodity Costs Agency 
(Estimated annual rate in million dollars.) 


Aluminum ; 6 RFC (DSC) 
Chilean nitrate of soda 7 RFC (DSC) 
renee vee. 25 RFC (DSC) 
Copper, lead, and zinc 78 RFC (MRC) 
Domestic ores 25 RFC (MRC) 
Fibres me wees 4 RFC (DSC) 
Imported metals. . 25 RFC (MRC) 
Jewel bearings 8 RFC (DSC) 
Nicotine sulphate 2 RFC (DSC) 
Petroleum .. Were RFC (DSC) 
Petroleum coke......... 3 RFC (DSC) 
EE Masts eee. con a OM 20 RFC (DSC) 
WOO. 6 555 Sew F RFC (DSC) 


The agencies are: Reconstruction Finance Corporation; Commodity Credit Corporation; Defense Supply Corporation; and 
Metals Reserve Corporation. 
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Industrial Production 


Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 = 100; Federal Reserve Board 


1940 1941 1942 1943 

January 122 143 181 227 
February 117 147 183 

March 114 152 186 235 

April 114 149 189 237 

May 118 160 238 

193 237 


June 123 164 

July 123 I 197 239 
August 126 204 242 
September 129 169 208 243 
October 1 172 215 
November 174 220 


December 140 176 223 


Retail Sales 


Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 = 100; U. S. Dept. of Com. 


1940 1941 1942 1943 
January 113.3 130.3 149.7 156.9 
February 114.6 136.6 1443 


169.9 
March 115.9 135-5 142.8 
April 113.8 137, 141 155-7 
May 116.0 4 5 156.8 
June 117.5 139.0 140.5 162.4 


July 117.1 fA 144-7 146.2 163.3 
August 153.8 151.5 161.3 


September 115.4 139.8 146.1 159.7 
October 117.2 133.9 150.0 164 * 
November 123.4 142.0 155.0 
December 124.5 138.3 144-4 














Employment 
Millions of Persons: U. S. Bureau of Census 
1940 194! 1942 1943 
January 45-3 48.9 51.0 
February 45-7 49-4 50.9 
March 458 50.9 51.0 
April 45-1 46.8 50.7 51.2 


May 46.3 48.5 5 
June 47-6 De wail 
July MPa 599 54.0 543 














August 47-7 51.0 54.0 53-9 
September 479 50.3 52.4 52-5 
October 47-0 §0.2 52.4 
November 46.3 50.2 52.8 
December 46.3 50.2 51.9 


Cost of Living 


Index; 1935-1939 == 100; U. S. Bureau af Labor Statisties 














1940 194! 1942 1943 

January 100.8 112.0 120.7 
February 100.8 112.9 121.0 
March 99.8 101.2 114.3 122.8 
April 102.2 115.1 124.1 
May 102.9 a 
June 100.5 104.6 : 124.8 
July TO ae 116.9 2 
August 06.2 117.4 pa 
September 100.4 108:1 117.8 1239 
October 100.2 109.3 119.0 

November 100.1 110.2 119.8 

December 100.7 110.5 120.4 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 


Index; 1926 = 100; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 














1940 194! 1942 1943 
January 79-4 80.8 96.0 101.9 
February 78.7 80.6 96.7 102.5 
March 73.4 81.5 97-6 103.4 
April 78.6 83.2 98.7 oars 
May 78.4 84.9 > ae 104.1 
June 75 | ae = 103.8 
July a7 4 Ly 103.1 
August — 90.3 99.2 103.1 
September 73.0 91.8 99.6 103 
October 78.7 92-4 100.0 
November 796 92.5 100.2 
December 80.0 93-6 101.0 

Industrial Stock Prices 
Monthly Average of Daily Index; Dow-Jones 
1940 194! 1942 1943 

January 147.60 130.17 ILI 121.52 
February 147.29 121.68 107.28 127.40 
March 7-13 122.52 101.62 131.15 
April 148.91 119.10 97-79 1 
May 1p. 116. 98.42 ta 
June 11946 NAN 103.75 141.25 
July 122.23 127.57 Nee 142.90 
August 125.32 126.67 06, 136. 34 
September 131.46 127.35 37 138.90 
October 132.39 121.18 113.51 138.25 
November | 133.90 116.91 115.31 
December 130.45 110.67 117.16 


© Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


THE Underlying TREND OF BUSINESS 


Summary: Industrial output continues at peak levels with many war in- 
dustries recording gains. Labor shortages remain the chief problem. Trade 
is continuing at a steady pace with the coming of the holidays. Income 
payments to individuals move upward, especially in war localities. 


S new high peaks of industrial out- 
put of war goods are approached, 
production of civilian items is estimated 
close to the lowest levels of the war. 
The newly revised index of industrial 
production (Federal Reserve Board) 
points out that total output has doubled 
since June 1940 and is more than double 
1939 levels. The volume of new orders 
continues to increase and backlogs of 
unfilled orders in war and civilian lines 
have generally mounted. 


Propuction—Over the last two 
months industrial activity was main- 
tained at previous record levels with 
little change. The largest increases in 
output was in the iron and steel and 
the transportation equipment industry 
groups with other durable goods lines 
changing slightly. 

Pig iron production hit a record level 
in September, 1 per cent over the same 
period last year. Munitions output is 
moving consistently upward, although 
slow delivery of materials, design 
changes, and the acute labor shortage 
continue to hinder total production to 
some extent. Aircraft production 
reached a new high in October of 8,362 


oe * | 
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airplanes, a gain of 10 per cent over 
September, with heavy bomber output 
the largest for any month on record. 

Production of machine tools and ac- 
cessories was further curtailed dur- 
ing September as shipments totalled 
$85,842,000, 3 per cent below August 
and 28 per cent below September 1942. 
The backlog of unfilled orders in 
September fell off 14 per cent from 
the previous month. Both production 
and shipments are, of course, still at 
levels several times the 1935-1939 ac- 
tivity rate. Non-ferrous scrap ship- 
ments to consumers ended a two 
months’ downward movement as total 


shipments rose 1 per cent from the 
July low to 75,173 short tons in August. 

Lumber stocks remain tight as heavy 
military demand for boxing and crat- 
ing, along with unbalanced stocks and 
manpower shortages, takes up supplies. 
Lumber output in August dropped 11 
per cent below the same month in 1942 
and the rise of 3 per cent over July 1943 
was smaller than usual for the month. 
The reduced lumber output has been 
one of the reasons for the lag in the 
manufacture of wooden furniture; 
September new orders were 13 per cent 
below August (the largest monthly de- 
cline since 1936) and 62 per cent below 





the subscription is $1.00 a year. 





To: Users of Trade Data. Recutar users of the business conditions 
information in Dun’s Review will notice that the material is arranged 
differently this month in further efforts to conserve paper and to condense 
data rather than omitting any altogether. The Regional Trade Informa- 
tion and Barometers section (summarized on the next page) has been trans- 
ferred in almost exactly its previous form to Dun’s Statistica, Review 
where it will be available earlier. Dun’s Statistica, Review contains de- 
tailed analyses of other statistical data originally compiled by the publishers; 
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TRADE REPORTS FROM TWENTY-NINE REGIONS 


Barometers compiled by L. D. H. Weld, Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Sas in 


gional trade activity is based upon 
comments of business men, gath- 
ered and weighed by local Dun & 
BRADSTREET Offices. 


data, formerly in 


now available in Dun’s STATISTICAL 


Review; a chang 
paper limitations. 


ment, and farm income figures are 
from Government sources. 
The barometers used below are 


adjusted for seaso 


monthly average for the years 1928- 


1932 inclusive equ 
justed and unadj 


may be obtained in advance of pub- 
lication by special arrangements 


with the editors. 


formation on re- 


More detailed 
Dwun’s Review, is 


e necessitated by 
Payroll, employ- 


nal variation; the 


als roo. Both ad- 
usted barometers 
INCREASES OVER A YEAR AGO 


ae 5-108 





Change Change 


Aug. from from 
1943 <Aug.’42 July’43 
70 a 


HIGHLIGHTS OF TRADE ACTIVITY 





UNITED STATES 


143.7 415.3 + 87 


August adjusted index at 143.7 is somewhat 
over the July figure of 132.2; well above the 
124.6 of last August. Twelve regions had yearly 
gains greater than the country ; 17 were below. 


ZfYyro-se FEE 15.205 
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REGION 2 NOT AVAILABLE 





Change Change 
from from 
Aug.’42 July ’43 
No Wy 


% 


Aug. 
1943 


HIGHLIGHTS OF TRADE ACTIVITY 





15. IOWA, 
NEBRASKA 


148.2 -+23.9 


Wholesaling continues to record good gains. 
Farm income in Nebraska 57% above 1942, 
Iowa up 29%. Iowa milk, egg, and corn pro- 
duction at exceptionally high levels. 





1. NEW ENGLAND 


109.8 +91 + 6.4 


Retail gains over 1942 about half country in- 
crease. QOver-all industrial employment up 
over 1942 despite slight drop in cotton, woolen, 
and shoe plants. 


16. ST. LOUIS 


tb 


133:8: 4+ 64° 4 9) 


Food crop yields in area below 1942 ; livestock 
output up but not as much as country. Steel 
mills continue to operate at 107% of capacity. 
Wholesale trade gains remain good. 





2. NEW YORK CITY 


Gains in retail trade narrowing ; Spring order- 
ing held wholesaling up. Inventories improved 
in anticipation of holiday trading. Hotels and 





17. KANSAS CITY 


Oklahoma farm income 15% below last year, 
only decline in country ; Kansas up 32%. Indus- 
trial employment booming in Oklahoma City and 
Cotton seriously hampered by drought. 




















Index is unavailable. amusement business thriving. 156.2 419.1 + 7.4 Tulsa. 
3. ALBANY, Albany and Syracuse wholesaling about 10% 18. MARYLAND, Gains in industrial employment narrowing ; 
SYRACUSE above 1942. Glove production maintained at VIRGINIA payrolls in Baltimore up 24% over 1942. All 
x top level; leather shipments improved. Egg crops hindered by drought conditions. Retail 
135.8 -+ 6.9 415.4 production up; milk and potato output off. 180.1 + 7.3 4+ 7.7 gains over 1942 continue less than nation. 
4. BUFFALO, Industrial employment in Buffalo and Rochester 19. NORTH AND Tobacco and cotton crops maintain output even 
ROCHESTER up 15% over 1942; off monthly in all but non- SOUTH CAROLINA with last year’s high level. Industrial employ- 
a ferrous and machinery industries. Steel mills ment and payrolls mount; labor shortage af- 
127.9 +13.0 4+ 9.5 in Buffalo continue at 105% of capacity. 211.6 -+10.8 +17.3 fecting cotton mills output. 
5. NORTHERN Newark wholesale trade reported 8% above 20. ATLANTA, Alabama farm income gain greatest in country, 
NEW JERSEY 1942. Industrial employment gains in most BIRMINGHAM 89% ahead of 1942. Tennessee cotton crop off 
cities levelling off ; payrolls continue high. Dry due to drought. Industrial employment in 
119.3 -+ 9.9 +13.9 weather limits output of some crops. 221.9 +23. + 4.9 most cities even with last year. 
6. PHILADELPHIA Employment gains over 1942 narrowing; pay- 21. FLORIDA Greatest yearly retail trade gain in this area. 
rolls continue upward. Pennsylvania farm in- Citrus fruit production progressing well. Jack- 
= come small compared with country. Over-all sonville industrial employment about double 
118.7 +84 410.7 retail gains continue low compared with 1942. 302.8 445.3 +29.2 1942; gains in other cities narrowing. 
7. PITTSBURGH Wholesaling gains over 1942 continue good; 22. MEMPHIS Memphis wholesale trade 25% ahead of 1942. 
Pittsburgh up 14%, Charleston 12%, Erie 6%. Cotton yield better than earlier expectations 
Pittsburgh employment and payrolls continue due to improved weather conditions. Indus- 
129.0 -+10.7 415.8 to mount. West Virginia lumber output at peak. 179.6 +12.4 +4414.0 trial employment gains narrowing. 





8. CLEVELAND 


Farm income gain over 1942 low ; livestock and 
crop receipts below national returns. Manu- 
facturing employment in most cities continues 





23. NEW ORLEANS 


Louisiana farm income registers second great- 
est increase, 67% over last year. New Orleans 
wholesale trade continues well above 1942; 























162.8 4413.4 411.5 upward; payrolls average 29% gain over 1942. 166.2 413.8 + 2.5 retailing activity also remains high. 

9. CINCINNATI, Wholesale trade in Cincinnati and Columbus 24. TEXAS Wholesale and retail activity exceptionally 

COLUMBUS registers excellent gains over 1942. Crop high. Industrial employment gain in Fort 

é yields below last year; prices high. Livestock Worth more than double last year; other city 

160.4 +86 4+ 7.4 receipts about 27% ahead of 1942. 227.2 429.0 + 6.7 gains narrowing; a few areas report drops. 

10. INDIANAPOLIS, Louisville wholesale trade down 15%, Indian- 25. DENVER Drought conditions delay most crops. Farm 

LOUISVILLE apolis off 8%. Kentucky tobacco sales 79% income in Colorado 40% above 1942, New 

ay ahead of 1942. Tremendous industrial employ- Mexico up 21%, Wyoming up 20%. Denver 

197.3 +18.6 + 6.6 ment gains in Evansville; other cities also up. 162.2 4+ 9.1 410.6 wholesale trade up 12% over 1942. 

11. CHICAGO Record corn crop being harvested in area. In- 26. SALT LAKE CITY Utah farm income up 48% over 1942, Idaho up 
dustrial employment levelling off. Over-all re- 16%. Increased acreage brings potato output 
tail trade gain less than country for first time well above 1942. Retail trade up less than 

125.1 +148 + 3.6 since last May. 175.6 +14.7 + 9.7 country for first time in more than a year. 

12. DETROIT Industrial employment gains over last year 27. PORTLAND, Washington and Oregon farm income gains 
narrowing. Increase in Michigan farm income SEATTLE over 1942 even with country increase. Fishing 

= over 1942 less than country. Potato production season better than average. Payrolls in area 

185.7 $20.7 + 7.6 above 1942, grain and sugar beet yield off. 183.8 +19.1 + 4.3 boosted by increase in hourly wages. 








13. MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee wholesale trade off 10% from 1942, 
Green Bay up 8%. Wisconsin farm income 
gain even with country. Vegetables produced 


28. SAN FRANCISCO 


Seasonal canning industry increases employ- 
ment. Industrial employment continues well 
above 1942; payrolls also mount. Most crops 








166.9 420.2 4410.1 for canning about 20% ahead of 1942. 151.8 +421.0 — 3.7 about even with 1942's high output. 

14. MINNEAPOLIS, Industrial employment continues upward. 29. LOS ANGELES Industrial employment continues high; farm 

ST. PAUL Farm income gains over 1942 high, especially wage rates register 22% increase over 1942. 
in Montana, and the Dakotas. Montana crop Cotton yield prospects considerably below 1942. 

142.2 4184 4410.3 receipts amounted to 109% of 1942 figures. 151.7 +22.3. — 0.3 Aircraft industry continues expansion. 
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the same period last year. Heavy can- 
cellations and unchanged shipments 
during September lowered backlogs of 
unfilled orders by about 14 per cent. 

Non-durable goods production is con- 
tinuing at about the same rate as for 
the last two months. Cotton consump- 
tion rose 6 per cent in September after 
declining since May of this year. Pro- 
duction of sole leather for the first 
eight months of this year was 17 per 
cent below 1942. Shoe production con- 
tinued at the same level as in previous 
months and was running slightly 
higher than in September of last year. 


EmpLoyMENT—The number of areas 
in which there are acute labor short- 
ages, as of November 1, 1943, has 
increased from 71 to 77 of the 351 
designated industrial areas. Total em- 
ployment fell again in October to 
51,900,000, a decline of 600,000 from 
September ; 500,000 below October 1942. 
Factory employment gained mainly in 
aircraft, transportation equipment, and 
electrical machinery lines. In non- 
durable lines, employment in the food 
group declined the most, due to a large 
extent to the drop of seasonal employ- 
ment in the canning industry. About 
one-half of the drop was due to the 
decline in farm employment, although 
the seasonal drop was considerably less 
than for a year ago. Again the de- 
crease in employment was mostly 
among the teen-age group. Factory 
payrolls continue to expand. The larg- 
est increase in average hourly earnings 
during September was in transporta- 
tion equipment lines. 


Income—Even though the number 
employed declines slightly, month by 
month, total income payments to indi- 
viduals continue to move upward. The 
sharpest rise is in localities registering 
the greatest war growth. The New 
England and Central States are giving 
way to the States in the South, South- 
west, and Pacific Coast, which have a 
per capita income averaging about 70 
per cent over 1939 levels. In the first 
eight months of 1943, income payments 
for the country amounted to $90,524,- 
000,000, a 26 per cent increase over the 
comparable period of last year. 


RerarLinc—Retail trade has taken on 
a steady pace as apparel items continue 
their notable gains. Christmas buying 
for military personnel adds to sales 
volume. Promotional activity has been 
directed toward more plentiful lines so 
as not to further deplete already limited 
stocks. Some retailers, however, are 
finding it more difficult to set aside 
any portion of their inventories in such 
lines as linen, lingerie, and blankets 
for the coming holiday trade. Retail 
stocks, on the whole, are considered 
generally sufficient to meet consumer 
needs. The popularity of higher priced 
merchandise helps to swell dollar 
volume. Sales gains in States in the 
Pacific Coast, Southwest, and South 
areas continue well above the country 
average. The Dun’s Review latest 
seasonally-adjusted index of consumer 
buying reported an increase from 132.2 
to 143.7 (1928-1932 100); this is 
the third consecutive monthly increase 
(see opposite page). 


MILLING CUTTER—CUSHING PHOTOGRAPIIE 





Wuottsatinc—Trading improved 
in wholesale markets with continued 
strength in consumer demand. The 
large wholesale volume was further in- 
creased by heavy ordering of Spring 
apparel. In many lines, goods avail- 
able were limited and irregular de- 
liveries hindered filling depleted stocks 
brought on by increasingly heavy 
civilian demand. 


Prices—Wholesale prices remained 
fairly steady during October. Grain 
prices increased through the middle of 
the month, but wheat, oats, and barley 
prices remained steady during the re- 
mainder of the month while considera- 
tion of price ceiling discussion was 
reported. Livestock prices were lower. 

The cost of living in large cities went 
up 0.4 per cent during the month from 
August to September, to 123.7 per cent 
of the average for 1935-1939 after slight 
declines during the last three months. 
Increases in the cost of food and cloth- 
ing were responsible. Higher prices of 
fish and eggs were responsible for the 
rise in food costs; fruit and vegetable 
prices dropped. The scarcity in some 
lower priced apparel and the higher 
costs of the new Fall lines aided in 
increased clothing costs (U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics). 


Foop—Food output is running high, 
exceeding by several per cent produc- 
tion for any other year except last 
year’s record. Favorable weather 
helped farmers harvest late crops in 
most States. The acreage this year is 
the largest in ten years. Commercial 
vegetable output, excluding the large 
potato crops, is expected to be larger 
than any year except 1942, while fruit 
production is smaller than in the last 
few years. Citrus fruit yield is esti- 
mated to be at peak levels. The small 
supply of market vegetables was en- 
larged by the high yield of home grown 
produce. The feed grain crop output 
is above that of any year prior to 1942. 
Civilian food supplies will run slightly 
under last year, but consumption will 
be maintained somewhat above pre- 
war levels (U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics). 


Fartures—Business failures, after a 
slight rise in August, experienced in 


Factory employment in October in- 
creased over last month and last 
year, with the largest gains in air- 
craft, transportation equipment, and 
electrical machinery lines. 
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SIGNIFICANT INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in Dun’s STATISTICAL 


Review. 
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Apparent annual failures 
per 10,000 enterprises 
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1941 1942 1943 
INSOLVENCY INDEX 
Sept. Aug. Sept. PerCent 
1943 1943 1942 Change 
Dun’s INsotvency INpEx* 
Maadjurted o..scceces 7.5 13.2 31.7 —76 
Adjusted, seasonally .. 8.9 15.2 37.7 —76 
NuMBER OF FAILURES.... 124 227 556 —78 
NuMBER BY Size OF Dest 
Under $5,000......... 60 108 323 —B81 
$5 ,000-$25,00@ ....... 49 9! 189 —74 
$25 ,000-$100,000 ..... 12 26 39 —69 
$100,000 and over..... 3 6 5 —40 
(Liabilities in thousands) 
Current Liapivities..... $1,488 $2,905 $5,473 —73 
Torat Liaptiities....... $1,538 $2,905 $5,508 —73 


*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 


Faitures By Divisions oF INDUSTRY 


7~Number~ -Liabilities—, 


(Current liabilities in Jan.-Sept. Jan.-Sept. 

thousands of dollars) 1943 1942 1943 1942 
MINING, MANUFACTURING.... 475 1,219 14,541 25,006 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Miscl... 20 42 751 2,010 
Food and Kindred Products. 68 236 «=62,290 = _-45§, 916 
Textile Products, Apparel... 72 235 837 3,508 
Lumber, Lumber Products .. 59 133 1,505 2,975 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 75 151 2,088 2,846 
Chemicals, Allied Products. . 24 49 327 856 
Leather, Leather Products... 8 42 242 704 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 18 35 327 704 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 25 44 1,072 967 
ee CLE CRE PORTE 39 57 3,719 1,179 
Transportation Equipment .. 9 21 530 508 
Miscellaneous ............. 58 174 853 2,833 
WHOLESALE TRADE.......... 218 606 2,561 9,541 
Food and Farm Products.... 84 239 945 3,587 
RODEED ix 0 bed dS Sa batenveee 11 22 63 203 
ern none 7 20 59 344 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 22 62 399 ~=és«a1,482 
Chemicals and Drugs....... 6 24 44 516 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment. 5 35 49 267 
Miscellaneous ........0000. 83 204 1,002 3,142 
REPAM TOARE si isccencccses 1,534 4,825 10,959 33,360 
Food and Liquor........... 442 1,499 1,885 6,802 
General Merchandise....... 60 213 303 1,824 
Apparel and Accessories.... 137 525 919 = 4,258 
Furniture, Furnishings..... 76 300 600 2,414 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 88 234 652 2,150 
Automotive Group......... 96 408 814 3,391 
Eating, Drinking Places..... 385 844 3,805 7,291 
i errr errr yr 105 374 678 2,667 
Miscellaneous . ....cccceces 145 428 1,303 2,563 
CONSTRUCTION ......cesee08 326 577 4,704 7,570 
General Bldg. Contractors.. 122 190 2,962 4,239 
Building Sub-contractors.... 198 370 1,574 2,912 
Other Contractors.......... 6 17 168 419 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE........ 199 414 4,332 5,910 
Highway Transportation.... 43 120 «1,111 ©2461 
Miscl. Public Services...... 8 11 1,164 477 
0 Sa eee 9 29 194 594 
Cleaning, Dyeing, Repairs.. 23 37 145 228 
EMMRRTIES. 6:0 ssvinncncsesces 49 57 1,273 936 
MENS cv cvicdaucvcdases 12 24 115 149 
Other Personal Services..... 22 43 86 266 
Business, Repair Service.... 33 93 244 799 
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WHuoLesaLe Foop Price INDEx 
The index is the sum of the wholesale price per pound 
of 31 commodities in general use. 
1943 1942 
Nov. 23..$4.04 Nov, 24..$3.95 


1943 
High $4.12 May 18 


Nov. 16.. 4.03 Nov. 17.. 3.94 Low 4.03 Jan. 12 

Nov. 9.. 4.03 Nov. 10.. 3.94 1942 

Nov. 2.. 4.04 Nov. 3.. 3.92 High $4.02 Dec. 22 

Oct. 26.. 4.03 Oct. 27.. 3.91 Low 3.45 Jan. 6 
Datty WHOLESALE PricE INDEX 

The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 

basic commodities. (1930-1932 — 100). 

Week 

Ending: Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. 

Nov. 20.. 169.64 169.77 169.83 170.02 169.81 169.75 

Nov. 13.. 171.02 169.49 169.33 Holid’y 169.32 169.39 

Nov. 6.. 171.68 Holid’y 171.40 171.42 171.43 171.50 

Oct. 30.. 172.21 171.98 171.73 171.99 171.90 171.69 
1943 1942 1940 


124.84 Dec. 31 
112.42 Aug. 19 


166.02 Dec. 30 


High 173.30 Oct. 15 
2 151.54 Jan. 2 


Low 166.61 Jan. 


BuiLpInGc PERMIT VALUES—215 CITIES 








Geographical r———September———,,_ Change 

Divisions: 1943 1942 Pt. 
New England...... $2,606,042 $3,511,589 —25.8 
Middle Atlantic 7,654,417 7,367,826 + 3.9 
South Atlantic.... 4,301,691 9,666,131 ie 
East Central....0+0 10,971,483 14,036,913 —21.8 
South Central. ..... 4,570,108 5,169,855 —11.6 
West Central....... 1,604,956 2,025,236 —20.8 
Mountain ..cccocce 1,014,264 553,780 +83.2 
POONG. o:6: os nencenes 10,597,539 13,729,384 —22.8 
Detes £2: Sisco ccawas $43,320,500 $56,060,714 —22.7 
New York City..... $2,987,191 $2,255,955 +33.0 
Outside N. Y. C.... $40,333,309 $53,804,759 —25.0 


BaNK CLEARINGS—INDIVIDUAL CITIES 
(Thousands of dollars) 
Sept. 1943 


Sept. 1942 %/, Change 


























oe ee 1,641,720 1,307,639 +25.6 
Philadelphia ...... 2,933,000 2,365,000 +24.0 
ere 277,482 222,800 +24.5 
Pittsburgh ........ 1,090,354 990 ,234 +10.1 
Cleveland 987,896 803,354 -+23.0 
Cincinnati .... 486,812 434,826 +12.0 
Baltimore .... 708,417 554,914 4+-27.7 
Richmond 400,498 334,004 +19.9 
BEWARE 65s ccancss 615,200 468,500 +31.3 
New Orleans...... 398,876 309,776 +28.8 
CUEMES snciaceccne 2,125,941 1,739,919 +22.2 
EPEATGIE a 0:6.00:0:6:0.6:0% 1,542,386 1,265,019 +21.9 
St, LGB 6s.00-sis1000 765,842 630,390 +21.5 
Louisville ........ 307,225 251,408 +22.2 
Minneapolis ...... 709,271 517,074 +36.9 
Kansas City. ...... 842,001 737,120 +14.2 
Omaha 352,260 235,868 +37.9 
Denver 259,306 218,717 +18.6 
Dallas 506,512 378,751 +36.4 
a 441,532 327,002 +35.0 
San Francisco..... 1,210,880 1,023,114 +18.4 
Portland, Ore...... 375,451 320,455 +17.2 
GERHIE:. icasvee swe 427,066 356,928 +19.7 
Total 23 Cities.... 19,378,928 15,793,712 +22.7 
New York 21,925,702 16,600,699 +32.1 
Total 24 Cities.... 41,304,630 32,394,411 +27.5 
Daily Average..... 1,652,185 1,295,776 iE 


FURTHER INFORMATION 


Due to war-time restriction on use of paper and the de- 
sire to conserve as much space as possible, the features 
appearing on this page are necessarily given in very abbre- 
viated form. More detailed data on the various subjects 
are published each month in Dun’s Statistica, Review. 
For example, building permit values for each of the 215 
cities are given, with a breakdown by geographical regions. 
Failure statistics are available by States, by large cities, and 
by Federal Reserve Districts; also by industrial groups and 
by size of liabilities. Canadian failure statistics by Prov- 
inces are included. With the bank clearing data there is 
also comparative data for the three preceding years, for 
the preceding month and cumulative data for the year 
to date. 

The wholesale price indexes are presented for a much 
longer period of time. There is also a summarized pre- 
sentation of other wholesale price index numbers, both 
United States and foreign. . . . The annual subscription 
to Dun’s Statistica, Review is $1 a year. 
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September one of the sharpest declines 
of the year, dropping to the fantas- 
tically low number of 124 for the month 
compared with 227 for August. The 
seasonally-adjusted insolvency index 
went down 6 points to a new low of 
8.9; August was 15.2, September 1942 
was 37.7. 

A 30 per cent drop in failures in New 
York City was responsible in large 
measure for the small September total. 
Failures were off sharply in all five 
main industry groups. The declines on 
a daily basis ranged from 67 per cent 
in wholesale trade to 18 per cent in 
manufacturing (see table at the left). 


FinancraL—Excess reserves increased 
in September as a result of a heavy 
transfer of funds from private to Gov- 
ernment accounts during the Third 
War Loan Drive. This was of short 
duration; in October excess reserves 
dropped back well below August levels, 
close to 58 per cent below 1942. 

Currency in circulation climbed up- 
ward by an additional $406,000,000 
from September to October; the 
monthly rate of expansion fell off, and 
the monthly percentage increases over 
the same month of the preceding year 
have narrowed from the high recorded 
for May 1943 of 42 per cent to 35 per 
cent in October. 

Security markets remained steady in 
October after a slight decline in the 
early part of the month. Markets fluc- 
tuated wildly during the first half 
of November and dropped consider- 
ably as peace rumors in the second 
week of the month pulled down stock 
prices. Moderate improvement, how- 
ever, was noted as the market rallied 
slightly; volume improved, remaining 
high. 

Bank debits in October totalled 
$66,270,000,000 according to reports of 
banks in 334 centers. This was an in- 
crease of 14 per cent compared with 
the $58,334,000,000 registered in Octo- 
ber 1942. A 13 per cent decrease was 
recorded in the month when compared 
with September’s $75,759,000,000. New 
York City debits dropped to $23,990,- 
000,000 in October, or 14 per cent. 

War expenditures have continued 
their upward movement since the be- 
ginning of the war, but have now 
reached the point where the monthly 
rate is levelling off, with some occa- 
sional monthly declines. October war 
spending, however, rose above the 
September figure by $37,000,000, reach- 
ing a total of $6,989,000 for the month. 
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The Statistical Department doesn’t work on 
Sundays, but the Old Man often does. It’s his 
way of beating the gun. There is a directors’ 
meeting on Tuesday, and the Old Man will have 
all the details of the month and the year to date 
fixed firm in his mind. 

Once, the whole business was under his hat. 
Later, as plants, products and problems multi- 
plied, things began to get away from him. The 
Statistical Department was no help at first; he 
drove everybody daffy demanding special com- 
parisons and break-downs... And then somebody 
thought of McBee. 

Now the Old Man is again the Christopher 
Columbus of his own firm, and of his industry. 
McBee Unit Analysis Reports cover all the 
details he wants, by months, by weeks—or even 
day to day. He can extract the information him- 
self, quickly; so can his secretary. He spotted the 
high spoilage of centrifugal castings in Syracuse 
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in time to prevent a bad accident, as well as 
stock loss. He found out why the West Coast 
plant, with lower labor and material costs, lost 
money on a certain line. He is able to anticipate 
developments in departments. 


McBee Unit Analysis is a form of business 
reports that makes business information avail- 
able faster. It is custom fitted to your business, 
needs and problems; can be kept up, modified, 
changed daily. It summarizes and compares— 
directly—thousands of details. Information can 
be classified by any number of wanted categories. 
Unit Analysis needs no trained operators, is 
flexible, fast, economical, simple, suited to any 
size business, large or small. 

McBee methods are serving successfully 
thousands of firms . . . the Army, Navy, and 
government departments. All our experience is 
at your service. Inquire at any office. 


THE McBEE COMPANY... sole manufacturers of KEYSORT 


295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y.. General Offices—Athens, Ohio . . . Offices in principal cities 
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SOLUTION— 


Special “wet mufflers” 
prevent exhaust noise 


Silence may mean the difference between 
success and failure in establishing a beach- 
head. Landing barge engines must have quiet 
exhausts so as not to warn the enemy. Be- 
cause old-style exhaust mufflers were inade- 
quate and not suited to this use, a special 
type of muffler was needed. The new muffler 
had to make the engine exhaust quiet and 
not interfere with its efficiency and reliability. 

Burgess acoustic engineers, who first ap- 
plied the snubbing principle of exhaust quiet- 
ing, perfected a combination wet-type muffler 
for this particular application. This special 
muffler absorbs the “‘punch” of the exhaust 
slugs, so that the exhausted gases leave the 
tailpipe in a smooth, quiet flow. Exhaust noise 
is prevented before it occurs rather than 
muffled afterward. 

BURGESS PIONEERING in acoustic develop- 
ment has produced many other quieting de- 
vices. Over 20 years’ experience has made it 
possible for the Acoustic Division to success- 
fully engineer products ranging from exhaust 
silencers to acoustic telephone booths. Why 
not write us of your noise difficulties? Acoustic 
Division engineers may already have worked 
out the solution to your problem. 


BURGESS _ 
COuUswe 
DIVISION 


Acoustic Division, Burgess Battery Company 
2817-R West Roscoe Street, Chicago 18, Ill. 
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WHAT DOES FREEDOM MEAN? 


(Continued from page 11) 


and the ideals of modern democracy. 
Persuasive and convincing argument is 
one thing, but compulsion whether by 
threat or by force is a very different 
thing. The free man will eagerly seek 
the one and will turn his back upon the 
other. To put any individual human 
being in the chains of an organization 
of this kind closes to him the door of 
opportunity. 

In our modern society there is but 
one form of equality. That is equality 
before the law. Men have always dif- 
fered and will always continue to dif- 
fer in health, in strength, and in mental 
power, in personal relationships as well 
as in opportunities, in efficiency and in 
practical ability. It is imperative that 
each individual be trained and encour- 
aged to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities which are open to him and to 
make the most of them. Some will 
gain large personal influence, some 
large fortunes, some high repute in let- 
ters or in science, in art or in music, 
while others will develop administra- 
tive capacity which will enable them to 
organize and to guide the combined ef- 
forts of themselves and of others toward 
the accomplishment of a definite and 
constructive purpose. 


Freedom of Enterprise 


All these are manifestations of the 
fifth freedom of individual enterprise. 
As society develops and as intelligence 
and insight strengthen and multiply, it 
is of commanding importance that the 
family, the school, and the church 
unite in the exercise of those construc- 
tive educational influences and methods 
which will give increasing significance 
to the freedom of individual enterprise 
as each generation comes to maturity. 

The American conception of a demo- 
cratically organized and administered 
society is definitely recorded in the 
Declaration of Independence and in 
the Federal Constitution with its Bill 
of Rights. Both great documents were 
written by free men who accomplished 
through them wholeheartedly and with 
satisfaction an end, the influence and 
significance of which have steadily 
increased as the years have passed. 
Straight thinking in respect to these 
fundamental principles makes it per- 
fectly clear that freedom is not the cre- 
ation of government, but that freedom 
sets up government to be its servant 
and so defines its organization and limi- 
tations that government may be the in- 
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strument of freedom in moving toward 
the accomplishment of its high aims. 

There can be no greater fallacy than 
to assume that in a democratic society 
government comes first and that free- 
dom exists incidentally and afterward. 
Precisely the opposite is the fact. More- 
over, it is of vital importance that gov- 
ernment be guided and controlled by 
the voice of the entire people whose 
government it is. It must never be 
guided and controlled by organized 
and self-seeking groups working only 
for their own advantage and authority. 
In the modern social and economic 
order there is constant, almost continu- 
ing war between public opinion and 
the public will on the one hand and 
highly organized, self-seeking pressure 
groups on the other. Nothing could 
more certainly or more completely un- 
dermine democracy than if it were 
possible to displace the power of public 
opinion by the influence and power of 
self-seeking groups. 

Public opinion, particularly in the 
United States, is sometimes very 
patient, often too patient. Before ex- 
pressing itself with clearness and em- 
phasis it frequently hesitates until 
governmental acts and policies to which 
it objects have done no small damage. 
When this public opinion is ready to 
express itself, however, it does so in its 
own most emphatic way. The politi- 
cal history of the past fifty years 
abounds in illustrations of this fact. 
The executive and legislative depart- 
ments of government, whether State or 
Federal, are made directly responsible 
to public opinion by reason of frequent 
elections. It is in connection with these 
elections that selfish and well-organized 
pressure groups so often attempt to gain 
advantage under the guise of claiming 
to express public opinion. Time and- 
time again a certain measure of success 
has attended these efforts, usually in the 
selection of members of the legislative 
branch of government. 

If and when there are two highly 
organized political parties, one liberal 
and one conservative, we have the 
almost ideal organization for the choice 
and carrying on of governmental poli- 
cies by public opinion. The conserva- 
tive and liberal represent the two 
fundamental types of human thinking 
in respect to public affairs. The con- 
servative would move very slowly, 
making few, if any, changes in existing 
institutions and practices. The liberal 
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P. O. address box number indicated by (B xxx) 


CAPE TOWN, S. A. 
AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY., LTD., 133 Longmarket St., Textiles, soft 


and fancy goods, hardware. 

ALBRECHT, H. H., (B 1568), Children’s dresses, ladies’ underwear, stock- 
ings, beauty preparations. 

SIMON DAVIS, (B 2426), All types soft goods, hosiery, piece goods. 

DENT & GOODWIN, (B 1446), Customs, clearing and shipping agents. 

FASSETT & JOHNSON, LTD., 15 Bree St., Medical, toilet and foodstuffs. 

W. J. HOPKINS & CO., PTY., LTD., 30 Adderley St., Haberdashery. 

J. W. JAGGER & CO., PTY., LTD., 54-62 St. George's St., General 
merchandise. 

LEWIS & CO., (B 2426), General agencies. 

MANUFACTURERS DIRECT SUPPLIES, 92 Loop St., Household hardware, 
crockey, glassware, cutlery, brushware, dinnerware. 

SAM NEWMAN, LIMITED, 30 Burg St., Hardware, sanitaryware, tools, 
electrical and household goods. 

L. F. RAE & SONS, (B 442), Foodstuffs, general hardware and chemicals. 

L. RAPHAELY & SON, (B 447), Branches Johannesburg and Durban, Textiles, 
foodstuffs, industrial requirements. 

ROWLAND, CHUTE & CO., LTD., 57A Long St., All plastic products, 
hospital, building and catering equipment. 

SLADEN & ASHMAN, (B 2159), Toilet sundries, novelties for chemists and 
departmental stores. 

SOLOMON J. & SON, (B 675), Hardware, soft goods, rough goods, 
machinery and groceries. 

SONVIL PTY., LTD., 43 Strand St., Ladies’ and men’s hosiery and 
underwear. 

WM. SPILHAUS & CO., LTD., (B 113), Machinery, household appliances, 
silverware. 

STUTTAFORD & CO., LTD., Adderley St., Nylon products and home 
electrical appliances. 

STYLEWEAR DISTRIBUTORS PTY., LTD., 40 Loop St., Ladies’ frocks, 
coats, costumes, underwear, childen’s wear, stockings. 

TRU PRODUCTS PTY., LTD., (B 1285), Lingerie, hosiery, corsetry, gloves, 
cosmetic silk piece goods. 


DURBAN, S. A. 

ASHTON, PITT & CO., PTY., LTD., (B 1707), Electrical and general 
hardware. 

BRITISH & CONTINENTAL AGENCIES, (B 854), Canned goods, bakers’ 
machinery, paper, oils and fats. woolen and rayon waste. 

CRANSTON & TURNER PTY., LTD., (B 2378), Textiles. 

HAROLD J. DRINN, (B 560), Domestic and commercial appliances, switch 
gear andd electrical motors. 

E. C. HAWKINS & SONS, (B 339), Bracket clocks, metal watch bands, 
flap-jacks, brush sets, imitation jewelry. 

HUMPHRIS-ALLEN, WAVERLY PTY., LTD., (B 155), 
nical and medical books. 
INDEPENDENT RETAILERS’ ALLIANCE, LTD., (B 
Canned and breakfast foods, household hardware. 
KENT & CO., (B 515), Groceries, canned goods, sport and toilet requisites, 
W. D. KYLE PTY., LTD., (B 1484), C. T. Pipes, architectural plastics, 
sanitaryware, imitation glass, air conditioning units 

O. F. LUBKE PTY., LTD., 15 Hooper Lane, Electrical supplies, heating and 
cooking equipment. 

A. & H. MacNAY, PTY., LTD., (B 811), Engineering supplies. 

A. S. MATHER, (B 2499), Haberdashery, piece goods, builders’ 
and general hardware, canned foodstuffs. 

E. WAYNMAN McKEOWN, (B 1436), Canned products, breakfast cereals, 
confectionery. 

J. M. MOIR, (B 849), Asphalt, electrical appliances, ignition and Diesel fuel 
equipment. 

E. S. MOWAT & SONS, 51 Milne St., Mechanical and electrical machinery, 
industrials. 

SOUTHWOOD & CO. PTY., LTD., (B 41), Canned foodstuffs, artificial 
jewelry, piece and soft goods. 

A. C. J. VAN MAASDYK & SON PTY., LTD., (B 2062), Piece and soft 
goods, general hardware. 

VINCENT & PULLAR, LTD., (B 
abrasives. 

P. J. G. WOOTTON, (B 1595), Piece goods, paper, hardware, glassware, 
toys, electrical goods. 


JOHANNESBURG, S. A. 

ASSOCIATED PROPRIETARY AGENCIES, LTD., (B 4247), Indent and 
distributing agent for toilet preparations. 

AUTOMOBILE ELECTRIC SUPPLY, LTD., (B 2964), Storage batteries, auto 
and aircraft accessories, parts. 

HARRY L. BEILES, Hollandia House, President St., Tooth and hair brushes, 
imitation jewelry and novelties. 

BERT, MENDELSOHN PTY., LTD., (B 565), Edible and domestic products. 

HERBERT E. BOWEN (FRIENDLY ADV. PTY., LTD.), (B 3102), All types 
advertising specialties. 

CAMPBELL & THISELTON, LTD., (B 985), Patent foods, 
builders’ hardware, plastic products, brushes, crockery, ho- 
siery, face tissues, etc. 

COMMODITY AGENCIES, (B 1711), Produce, industrial raw materials, timber. 

HUBERT DAVIES & CO., LTD., (B 1386), Branches throughout 
Union and Rhodesia, Mechanical, electrical and civil en- 
gineering. 

B. P. DAVIS, LTD., (B 3371), Representing Bauer & Black, Chesebrough 
Mfg. Co., American Chicle Co., etc. 

DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRADE PTY., LTD., 102 Mooi St., Foodstuffs, 
groceries and delicacies. 


Educational, tech- 
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1146), General engineering sundries, 
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D. DRURY & CO. PTY., LTD., (B 3929), Machine tools, small 
tools, engineering workshop equipment. 

FILLERYS PTY., LTD., (B 6560), General sales agents, 14 
branches covering South Africa, Southwest Africa, Rhodesia, 
Belgian Congo, Portuguese East Africa. 

M. FLAXMAN & CO., (-B 5096), Metal watch bands, alarm clocks adver- 
tising novelties, propelling pencils, metal and wood jewelry. 

FRANK & HIRSCH, (B 1803), (New York Office, BRAINCRAFT CO., 38 W. 
32nd St.}, Fancy goods, foodstuffs, glassware, haberdashery, hardware, 
kitchenware, textiles, toys. 

FRENCH DISTRIBUTING CO., S. A., PTY., LTD., (B 6681), Pharmaceu- 
ticals, fine and heavy chemicals. 

FURNITURE ENTERPRISES PTY., LTD., 156 Anderson St., Furnishing 
fabrics and material, linoleum squares, furnishings. 

GOODMAN BROS., (B 2081), High class jewelry and fancy goods. 

HOLTUNG, VAN MAASDYK PTY., (B 6511), Shop and office equipment, 
electrical goods, industrial. 

JACOBY & COMPANY, (B 3455), Cigars, cigarettes, tobaccos, smokers’ 
requisites. 

P. W. JENNINGS PTY., LTD., (B 3543), Foodstuffs, cotton and art silk 
piece goods, towels, shirtings, knitted men's and women's underwear, 
fabrics. 

. OWEN JONES, LTD., (B 2933), Heavy industrial chemicals, 
steel works and foundry supplies, pharmaceutical and reagent 
laboratory chemicals, laboratory supplies, optical instruments, 
scientific instruments, medical and surgical instruments, con- 
trol instruments. 

A. W. JONES, WALKER & CARST PTY., LTD., (B 5500), raw 

materials, industrial chemicals, steel products, timber, textiles. 

KATZ & LOURIE, LTD., (B 1919), Optical requisites, novelty jewelry, 
watchmakers’ and jewelers’ accessories, luggage. 

LENNON, LIMITED, (B 8389), Wholesale manufacturing and retail chem- 
ists and druggists. (Est. 1850) : ; 

A. H. MARCUSON & CO., (B 5438), Yarns, dyes, textiles, hosiery, chemi- 
cals, plastic materials and constituents. 4 

MARTIN & SUTHERLAND, PTY., (B 8188), Jewelry, ring 
dies, manufacturing jewelers’ accessories. 

ORE & METAL CO. PTY., LTD., (B 3548), Buyers and ex- 
porters of base minerals. 


H. POLLIACK & CO., LTD., INCORPORATING 
MACKAY BROS., LTD., MACKAY BROS. & 
McMAHON, LTD., Also Cape Town, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth and Pretoria, for everything musi- 
cal and electrical. 


PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY., (B 7793), Surgical, 
medical and hospital supplies and equipment, phar- 
maceuticals, cosmetics, photographic supplies. 

RAYMONT & BROWN PTY., LTD., (B 7524), Textiles, essences, split oak 
staves, chemicals, yarns, manufacturing supplies. 

REUNERT & LENZ. LTD., (B 92), Mechanical and electrical 
engineers and supplies. 

E. I. ROGOFF PTY., LTD., (B 7296), Timber, veneer, plywood, hardware, 
cotton, silk and woolen piece goods, upholstering materials, glassware. 

C. F. SHAW, LTD., (B 4372), branches in every British or 
French Territory in Africa, India, Palestine and Middle East, 
Factory representatives, import and export agents representing 
leading British, American, Canadian manufactureres. 

SYDNEY, SIPSER & CO., Ottawa House, President St., Ladies’ frocks, 
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coats, etc. 
SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGISTS, LTD., (B 5933), Chemists, 
druggists, opticians, photographic dealers, industrial and 
pharmaceutical chemicals. 
L. SUZMAN, LTD., (B 2188), Tobacconists’ ware, c 


ceries, general merchandise. ; 
TAYLOR & HORNE, 176 Jeppe St., Dental sundries and toilet requisites. 


VERRINDER, LIMITED, ASSOCIATED WITH 
S. HARTOGS PTY., LTD., (B 6666), also Cape 
Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, East London, 
Bloemfontein, Kimberly, Bulawayo, Salisbury and 
N’dola, Proprietary medicines, beauty preparations 
and toilet requisites, groceries and confectionery. 

WESTDENE PRODUCTS PTY., LTD., (B 2279), Medical, surgical, hospital, 
toilet and fancy goods. 

PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 

GILCHRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY., LTD., Main St., Electrical and 
radio equipment 

EDWARD SEARLE & CO., 
equipment, tools. 

NORTHERN RHODESIA 

N'DOLA AGENCIES, (B 128), N’dola; Hardware, enamelware, dresses, 

foundation goods, general merchandise. 


onfectionery and gro- 


(B 430), Motor spares, accessories, garage 
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Only one day can be Christmas . . . December 
twenty-fifth. All later entries don’t count. The least gift 
that arrives by the twenty-fifth is gilded by the Christmas 
spirit, means more... The gifts that straggle in days 


afterward are merely merchandise with good intentions ! 


Tus is one of the worst years in history for the postal 
service. The wartime load is extra heavy. Thousands of 
skilled workers are gone in the armed forces, can’t be 
replaced. There just aren’t enough trains, trucks, tires, 
gasoline, substitute workers—and time—for the U. S. Post 
Office to do its Santa Claus job as usual this << 
year... To give your gifts all the glamor that + 
only Christmas gives, buy and mail them early | 


this season — and avoid the crowds, the long 





waits in line. And wrap your parcels so they 
can travel in one piece. Print, or at least write legibly, and 
make sure the addresses are correct. Help your postoffice 


help you — and make Christmas merrier for everybody ! 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 


1565 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN. pees 
Tae 


Originators of Metered Mail . . . largest 
manufacturer of Postage Meters in the world 
.. . Now devoted exclusively to war production. 
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would be looking forward for ways of 
making men happier and more com- 
fortable and government more efficient, 
even at the cost of changing, sometimes 
in large degree, the details of the organ- 
ization and practice of government 
itself. 

When the conservative holds back 
too hard and too long, the liberal wins 
in the next election. When the liberal 
goes forward too rapidly and without 
good judgment, the conservative dis- 
places him in public opinion and gets a 
new chance to express himself. All 
these happenings are part of the fifth 
freedom. They and they alone can 
establish, maintain, and express demo- 
cratic principles and accomplish prog- 
ress. They and they alone can assure 
that form of progress which means 
order, justice, and true liberty. There- 
fore, it is a fact that the fifth freedom, 
the freedom of individual enterprise, 
is the keystone of the arch on which 
the other four freedoms rest. This is 
what freedom means. 


Rights of Small Nations 


It is this true conception of freedom 
which must guide and shape those poli- 
cies of international understanding and 
international cooperation to which men 
will turn when the world-wide war 
now raging has been won by the forces 
of liberty. These same principles which 
within a democratic nation give guid- 
ance to personal and national conduct 
and life will also give guidance and 
direction to the life of those free na- 
tions which must cooperate not only 
to win this war, but to establish a new 
world organization to promote eco- 
nomic prosperity and to insure and 
protect international peace. It is im- 
portant that the minds of men should 
be fixed upon these fundamental prin- 
ciples and not be permitted to wander 
hither and yon in the discussion of 
minor and often trivial problems of 
national and international policy. It 
must be made clear to the smaller, but 
highly self-conscious nations, that their 
safety and independence are to be as 
secure as are those of the great nations 
having vast populations and almost un- 
limited wealth. 

All peoples must come to understand 
that the fundamental doctrines con- 
tained in the American Declaration of 
Independence and in the Federal Con- 
stitution with its Bill of Rights, apply 
to nations, whether great or small, 
which participate in a world organiza- 
tion, as well as to individuals living 
under a single government. It is upon 
freedom that the minds of men must 
be fixed, but that freedom must be so 
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“Anybody remember what Tomkins owes us?*’ 


We’ll wager they don’t even come close, for memories 
are notoriously fickle. 


What they need are records—accurate records that 
get things down in black and white . . . correctly— 
eliminate guesswork—cut waste and red tape... speed 
and co-ordinate the flow of vital information. 


That’s why so many businesses use Uarco’s scien- 
tifically designed records for purchasing, manufac- 
turing, shipping and office routines. They save time, 
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money and manpower in today’s swift race for Victory 
... are tailored to individual needs. 

Perhaps Uarco Records can better co-ordinate and 
integrate routine in your business, too. If we don’t 
have the right kind of records for you, we'll design 
them. Why not let a Uarco representative analyze 
your problem? 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland e Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Puts permanent 
identification 
marks on indus- 
trial materials. 
Files, chisels, 
hammers —and 
grooves soft 
metal. 


On the production 
and ge fp 
in the tool-room 
or for superinten- 
dents and inspec- 
tors, Vibro- Tool 
saves time, money 
and trouble, in 
quickly cutting 
identifying num- 
bers on production 
parts; engraving 
names on identi- 
fication disks; 
engraving trade- 
marks or other in- 
signia on finished 
goods; writing 
names of persons or departments 
on tools or other equipment; cut- 
ting cloth patterns; engraving 
names or designs on glass; cutting 
rubber patterns, gaskets, etc. Even 
hard steel easily marked by using 
our special V-3 Tantalum Carbide 
Point. Tool uses vibration prin- 
ciple. 120 vertical strokes per 
sec.; 60 cycles, operating from 
110V. AC. outlet. 

NOW CARRIED BY DEALERS AND 
JOBBERS BUT IF UNABLE TO 
SECURE, ORDER DIRECT. 
Sold on Priority Only. Orders filled immediately. 
HANDICRAFT DIVISION 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


186 N. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill. 





Portable; weighs 
only 1 Ib. Price 
complete $7.50, 
for carton con- 
taining tool and 
ordinary needles. 
Special needles, 
cutting points 
and other acces- 
sories available 
at reasonable 
extra cost. 





AUTHENTIC - RELIABLE 
| For Plant and Office 


= 


CINCINNATI 
Time Recorders 


Dignified, simplified method of 
time and job recording for plant 
and office use. Designed and 
built by pioneers in the 
development of Time Record- 
ing Machinery for almost half 
a century. 


Built and Guaranteed by 
THE CINCINNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 








well defined and so clearly understood 
that all nations can and will move for- 
ward in cooperation toward its estab- 
lishment and protection with confi- 
dence and with satisfaction. It may 
well be that when peace comes it will 
be found desirable to propose and to 
urge migration from one part of the 
world to another. In the years to come 
it may prove to be useful and helpful 
if still sparsely settled parts of the con- 
tinents of Asia, of Africa, and of the 
Americas should increase their popu- 
lations in order to multiply their pro- 
ductive economic capacity and develop- 
ment and to relieve pressure elsewhere. 
It might well prove to be that a new 
and carefully organized Exodus would 
result in a new and most helpful 
Genesis. 

Confidence is what human nature 
needs for happiness and prosperity, 
and confidence is what a modern demo- 
cratic nation needs for independence 
and political and economic accomplish- 
ment. Therefore, it is that confidence 
in a wisely guided, a clearly conceived, 
and a well-defended freedom which is 
the essential need of this twentieth- 
century world as it looks forward to 
the years which are to follow. 

It was Confucius who said that men 
cannot work together unless they have 
common principles. 
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Here’s the ideal hobby for business 


and professional men. Relax in 
your spare time. Lose yourself in 
a fascinating home-craft hobby. 
Build yourself a scale model rail- 
road which looks like the real thing 
and performs so that you can be 
proud of it. Make electric block 
signals, automatic train control, 
yards in which trains can be made 
up and taken apart without touch- 
ing the couplings. 

This isn’t playing with toys. It’s an edu- 
cational, construction hobby in which 
50,000 men were finding pleasure and 
satisfaction before the war. After vic- 
tory, new and improved parts and ma- 
terials will be available, but meanwhile, 
you can read up on model railroading and 
learn just how to go about this fascinat- 
ing hobby. Send 2%e. now for current 
copy of THE MODEL RAILROADER 
Magazine and the booklet for beginners, 
“Your Model Railroad.” 


the Model Railroader 
1041 N. SEVENTH ST., MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 


YOUR constant OUTLET 


for used or surplus 
Cars, Freight & Passenger Locomotives, 
Car Parts, Machinery & Equipment 
and also 
YOUR SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
Just remember ISP! 


BUYERS -SELLERS* TRADERS 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


38 years’ experience eee 
13446 S. Brainard Avenue Chicago 33, Illinois 


‘““ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL’ 


























EZ: S&S 
OFFICIAL U.S. WAR FILMS = ~= 
ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
INDUSTRIAL FILMS 
SPORT FILMS = Many 
Request W.MLC.A. Free 


MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


Catalog 
On 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
347 Madison Ave. 19So LaSalle St. 
D. SAN FRANCISCO 

1700 Patterson Ave. 351 Turk St, 





20,092 PRESIDENTS 


DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 
20,092 PRESIDENTS IN AD- 
DITION TO MORE THAN 
30,000 OTHER EXECUTIVES. 
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GREAT AIRLINE CENTER 






express—mail—passenger planes 
to every state and to foreign 


countries. 9 


NEW YORK GIT 


has practical guarantees 
of post-war prosperity 


In spite of theories and generalities, there are certain measur- , J 

; : : : : cuts costs for package freight. Ex- 
able factors which will play essential parts in post-war busi- pedited movenent of large or 
ness. small units. 

For instance, regardless of new materials, new products, me 
new production methods, the average manufacturer is still 
going to suffer from the old headaches—the problems of 
finding markets and of distributing goods. 

And that’s why, among many other reasons, the New 
York business man is better off. His post-war prosperity is 
practically guaranteed by the fact that his marketing and 
distribution are simpler, quicker and cheaper. 

It’s simple! With 42% of all the buying power in the 
country within overnight haul of the city, you reach more 
people for less money. 

Manufacturers who have moved here say they save as 
much as 31% on shipping costs. In addition, they find advan- 
tages in handling, transfers, financing, insurance whose aggre- 
gate could easily make the difference between prosperity 
and failure. By locating here, you can utilize, without effort, 
benefits enjoyed nowhere else. 


Che New Hork Cimes 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 




















customs and banking service— 
Union ICL Terminal that cuts han- 
dling costs—storage and re-export 
without duty payment, etc. 


low-cost water route for bulk com- 
modities. 5000 long haul trucks 
speed daily through unique 
system of bridges and 
tunnels. 












12 MAJOR RAILROADS 







Get the Facts Yourself 
Send for This Book 
No Obligation, Of Course 


This 32-page book gives a com- 
plete picture of the practical ad- 
vantages New York City offers as 
a place of business. If you are 
interested, we will gladly send it 
to executives on request. Simply 
write to the Publisher: 


233 West 43rd Street, New York. 


fast package freight services day 
and night reach more people for 
less money. 
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“Getting a Suggestion System 
that WORKS Is Easy...” 


“Take the advice of experts—men who have done out- 
standing jobs on their own suggestion systems. They'll 
tell you that the best way to get results is to go to a spe- 
Cialist in suggestion systems for some professional help.” 


How to Get That Help 


Make a point of getting the facts on the Morton 
Method. The Method is a complete system for utiliz- 
ing all available brainpower in any organization. The 
Morton Method is much more than a means of collect- 
ing ideas. It gets right to the heart of the problem by 
stimulating and directing constructive employee think- 
ing along definite, predetermined lines. 


What the METHOD Does 


With “know-how” gained in more than 15 years’ ex- 
perience in over 10,000 American business establish- 
ments, the Morton Method eliminates guesswork and 
uncertainty from employee suggestion system opera- 
tions. It makes available, at low cost, material which 
very few companies could afford to produce themselves. 
The Method loses no time in securing for your business 
the benefits of employee “thinking up” ability—an abil- 
ity which has already been worth millions of dollars to 
Morton Method users. Write, wire or phone today for 
complete information. 


Jle MORTON METHOD 


MORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 






328 N. Leamington Avenue 


Chicago 44 Minois 
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SUBSIDIES AS AIDS 
IN CONTROLLING 
PRICES 


(Continued from page 18) 


significant proposal of change an atti- 
tude of “I’m from Missouri; show me!” 
Toward many proposals, the attitude is 
desirable. Proposals often are given 
such foggy presentation, or are so be- 
fogged by intemperate attack, that they 
appear to merit the attitude of skepti- 
cism. But time after time in this war, 
major plans which appeared to be lost 
under loud attack have come out with 
quiet acceptance—because those who 
asked to be shown insisted on an honest 
view. 

One brand of objection represents in- 
dividualism in a more definitely busi- 
ness setting. ‘There is a prevalent ob- 
jection that whatever the Government 
subsidizes it controls. The objection 
would make better sense in times of 
peace. At present, the Government is 
expected to exercise the controls that 
are necessary to win the war. The sub- 
sidy proposal is a proposal to induce 
action on the monetary basis, with due 
regard for costs and profit sufficient to 
justify delivery. 


Other Objections 


It is alleged by some that the higher- 
cost increments cannot be practically 
identified and that, therefore, it is im- 
practical to restrict subsidy to these 
higher-cost increments. Actually, pro- 
ducers are continually making deci- 
sions to increase, to sustain, or to 
decrease production by actions affecting 
specified productive units, such as 
plants, machines, mines, oil wells, farm 
tracts, dairy cows, brood sows, or fish- 
ing boats, or affecting the number of 
shifts at a given plant or machine, or 
affecting the number of workers on a 
given shift. 

In other words, typical business ac- 
tions, if they are not to be called ran- 
dom, must be assumed to stem from 
knowledge sufficient for decisions about 
higher-cost parts of the output. Pro- 
ducers, making like decisions, could 
agree or decline to offer additional out- 
put in return for prevailing price plus 
assured subsidy on the increment. And 
there appears to be no clear reason for 
supposing that there need be any 
greater discrepancy between cost and 
total realization on the increment than 
there would be between cost and price 
without subsidy. 


There is also an objection that price 
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where sailors’ sweethearts are 


The Navy never forgets. 


Most sailors want part of their pay sent each 
month to wife or mother. The Navy uses 
Addressograph* machines to make sure the 
money goes out promptly — and correctly. 
The name and address of the one to get the 
money is handled on Addressograph ma- 
chines like the ones you use in your office 
and factory. 


Every month these machines take a 
supply of blank checks, write the checks 
with amount, name and address always 
exact. This is only one of many ways the 


Navy and Army use Addressograph. 





Broaden your picture of Addressograph 
to include check writing, tool crib control 
in factories, production control systems, 
payroll writing, record keeping of many 
kinds, and hundreds of other office and 
factory methods that save time, assure accu- 
racy, release needed manpower, and save 
money. Addressograph (and Multigraph* and 
Multilith* machines, made by the same com- 
pany) are the modern way to simplify and 
save by systems and methods. Trained men 
near you can show you how to get more 
value from these machines you already have. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation— 


Cleveland and all principal cities of the world. 
*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














Addressagraph 


TAAQE-MARKE REG US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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Wegiiiding 


FINANCIAL HURDLES 


The difficulties that ordinarily 
attend the financing of industrial 
enterprises on any large scale, are 
multiplied by abnormal war-time 


hazards. 


Your own business, like thousands 
of others, may be operating on a 
stepped-up basis which is straining 
your capital beyond the limit of 
effectiveness. Or perhaps, in hold- 
ing down production to your capital 
capacity, you must forego many 
opportunities for additional profit. 


In either case, our COMMERCIAL 
FINANCING DIVISION is at 
your service to analyze your require- 
ments and provide the funds you 
need, without any interference with, 
or restrictions on your management. 


We are assisting many new clients 


Commercial Credit Company 


today in a variety of situations. For 
instance, we assist in financing the 
purchase of a business, or if working 
capital is needed, we will make ad- 
vances against receivables, inven- 
tory or machinery. 


LIMITED LOSS LIABILITY 


Some clients obtain working cash 
by anticipating collections. Our 
Limited Liability contract elimi- 
nates the risk of serious loss through 
the failure of their debtors to meet 


obligations. 


The advantages in COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT financing service are 
worth your investigation now. An 
executive will be glad to explain 
them either through correspondence 
or personal interview, at your con- 


venience. 


Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $68,000,000 
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control with selective subsidy at the 
higher-cost levels, in preventing extra 
profits on goods of lower cost, puts a 
penalty on efficiency, a premium on in- 
efficiency. No one can deny that some 
producers are more efficient than others, 
Likewise, one cannot deny that there 
are other very important factors of 
difference in cost which even efficient 
managers can change only in part and 
slowly. Observe differences in the rich- 
ness of owned or accessible natural re- 
sources; varied effects of technological 
changes, viewed in relation to existing 
commitments and in relation to patent 
rights; varied effects of geographic 
shifts of market, in relation to the heavy 
impediment of past commitments; 
great regional inequalities in the im- 
pacts of changing labor cost, in terms of 
community differences in both growth 
of demand for labor and development 
of unions. The obvious test of circum- 
stances is that the same management, 
though highly efficient, may make 
money at one plant and have to close 
down another as a dead loss. The 
obvious survival of the less efficient 
indicates the limited magic of the 
efficient. 


Objection Is Weak 


But even if lower costs should be 
attributed largely to greater efficiency, 
this objection that efficiency would be 
penalized would stand on a weak leg. 
Price controls were not instituted until, 
in general, prices were high and volume 
large. The subsidy proposals, even with 
price roll-back, are aimed at only some 
small fraction of total price and some 
relatively small increment of the total 
supply. That is, the alleged penalty, 
even if true, would, at its worst, relate 
to only the additional profit advantage 
that might otherwise accrue on the 
increase of supply. 

Although not always so intended, 
this objection is in effect an argument 
that all producers should get as much 
under price control as they would 
without it. It is, therefore, equal to 
a plea for abolition of price control. 
Unfortunately, it does not provide for 
abolishing the war. Since the ordinary 
freedom to adjust supply to price has 
been temporarily blocked by enemy 
actions, requirements of our allies, and 
requirements of our own war program, 
abolition of price controls during the 
war would be economic nonsense and 
ethical outrage. 

Certainly many effective price con- 
trols are needed; and, with respect to 
some of the weak spots, use of subsidy 
has merits in avoiding an inflationary 
trend. 
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The 


HE’S the Executive... poor guy! 

The hurrahs and the headlines go 
to our fighters and war-workers. 
That’s okay with all of us. But folks 
sort of forget that the Executive is 
very much a part of this war, too! 
Without him, war production would 
bog down mightily. He’s the Planner 
... the Organizer... the Coordinator. 

He’s in a tough spot, is Mr. Big. 
He has to keep bailing when tough 
deadlines and material shortages 
threaten to swamp the production 
boat. He’s the fall guy 
when things go hay- 
wire. And manpower 
shortage is something 
for himto worry about 


KAR DEX Production Controls * Procurement 
Controls * Personnel Controls * Progress Con- 
trols * Tool Crib Controls * Machine Load Controls 
Materials Controls * Cost Controls—many others, 
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... which he does. Boy! Does he 
need a helping hand ! 

Yes... we’ve got that helping 
hand ! It’s yours for the asking, Mr. 
Executive... and this is it: 

First... pick out your worst bottle- 
neck...that tough problem that keeps 
you worrying around the clock. 
Whatever it is... Inventory, Person- 
nel, Procurement or one of the others 
... Call ina Remington Rand Systems 
and Methods Technician to analyze 
your office or plant records and 
routines. 

His recommendations for correct- 
ing existing evils may call for a Kardex 
Visible System to assure a more effi- 
cient control of planning for materials, 


REMINGTON 


BUFFALO 3, NEW 





orgotten Man of ’43 


machines, manpower ... or all three, 

If the trouble lies in loose filing 
methods, the answer may be a Var- 
iadex Filing System to provide in- 
stant availability of papers even with 
a depleted office staff. 

No...this Remington Rand Tech- 
nician is no miracle-man. But he is 
trained to recognize, analyze and 
prescribe the right medicine to cure 
the many wartime ailments of Bus- 
iness and Industry. In many cases 
he has increased office production by 
as much as 50%. He can certainly 
lift a terrific burden off your mental 
shoulders! It’ll be well worth your 
while to put in a call for him today 
at our nearest Branch Office. 
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LIFE-LIKE, NATURAL 
PORTRAITS PAINTED 


In oils on canvas, also miniatures, from 
photographs or from any surface pic- 
ture. For Corporations: The Founder, 
Pioneer, Presidents, Directors, Retiring 
Members, Living Corporation Members 
are finished from life on the premises. 
Our rates for painting portraits are the 
lowest today we ever quoted in 35 years. 
Without obligation on your part, on ac- 
count of the uncertainty of success in 
painting from photographs, we still 
paint the portraits subject to approval 
and acceptance, or no charge. 


C. FRITZ 





PAINTINGS 
RESTORED 


Cleaned, nourished, conserved, on the 
premises anywhere in the United States. 
Write for new low rates. On request: 
National list of discriminating Patrons; 
Museums, Corporations, Banks, Insur- 
ance Companies, Universities, and many 
of the oldest and socially most promi- 
nent American families. 


Book just published for business men, 
explaining how your company can start 
at practically no extra expense its own 
practical and useful museum with a 
utilitarian value, $2 on approval. 


HOELZER 


Conservator of Paintings Since 1909 


P. 0. Box 1, Bloomfield, N. J. 








NOW YOUR cap MAN 









PROSPECTIVE 
EMPLOYER 





Why wonder— 


When the facts 


SS 









on his present circumstances, his family life, neighbor- 
hood associations, as well as comprehensive informa- 
tion on his past record, his occupational experience 


and ability in the 


Dun & Bradstreet 
War Production Employee Report 
These reports are available on employees anywhere in 


the United States, prepared by skilled investigators with 
access to reliable local sources of information. 


DUN & BRADSTREET. 


There is a Dun & Bradstreet office in every industrial area. The 
local manager will be pleased to give you detailed informa- 
tion about our War Production Employee Reporting Service. 
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WHOLESALE TRADE 
UNDER A WAR 
ECONOMY 


(Continued from page 14) 


eries were placed on a preference basis, 
according to the ultimate use of ma- 
terial. Included in the provisions was 
a limitation on the replenishment of 
retail stocks. Order M-234, issued in 
September, provided for the allocation 
of Douglas fir logs and authorized the 
WPB to direct mills in the cutting of 
lumber from the logs. Finally, in Octo- 
ber, limitation order L-218 provided for 
the complete control of Douglas fir 
lumber of No. 2 and higher grades; 
deliveries could be made only to Army 
engineers as the Central Procurement 
Agency, or at the direction of this 
agency or the War Production Board. 

In other words, the lack of merchan- 
dise and not the lack of potential orders, 
was the fundamental reason for de- 
creased net sales in 1942 for every 
wholesale line that handled a smaller 
volume of business. 

Liquidation in Receivables—No 
single ratio shows the uniform impact 
of our war economy upon business 
quite as much as the average collection 
periods for 1942. The median collec- 
tion period for each one of the twenty- 
four wholesale lines was lower in 1942 
than in 1941. In other words, the 
accounts and notes receivables were 
smaller, and customers were paying 
their obligations with less lapse in time. 
Credits were easy and were being liqui- 
dated in improved fashion. Money is 
flowing through trade with unprece- 
dented carefreeness. 

Smaller Investment in Fixed Assets— 
Twenty-three of the twenty-four trades 
show smaller median ratios of “fixed 
assets to tangible net worth.” The one 
exception, and it is a very nominal ex- 
ception, is in the case of the wholesalers 
of men’s furnishings. The explanation 
of this exception is that such whole- 
salers have only a nominal investment 
in fixed assets and that renovations of 
individual concerns could easily be 
made within the restriction order, L-41, 
of the War Production Board. Appar- 
ently a reasonable number of concerns 
made such renovations where materials 
could be obtained. 

The restrictions on construction or 
renovations which were put into effect 
by limitation order L-41 by the War 
Production Board on April 9, 1942 and 
the shortages of materials for renova- 
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Behind Esso’s 100-Octane Gasoline 


March Hundreds of 
Underwood Typewriters... 





Official U. S. Navy Photograph of fighter planes on a carrier deck Enlist your dollars . . . Buy War Bonds . . . To shorten the duration 


The fast-flying fuel that powers the planes of many of 
America’s intrepid airmen gets its paper work “start” on 
time-saving Underwood Typewriters and Office Machines. 


Throughout the Esso organization they have played a 
prominent part in the quick handling of office detail re- 
quired by the company’s war effort. 


From the “paper work” in the famous Esso ‘Research 
Laboratories where this Victory fuel was developed to the 
final orders to Esso tanker captains for delivery “somewhere 
in the war zones,” the unfailing efficiency of Underwood’s 
durable equipment speeds the vital war work of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey and its associate companies. 





Underwood Typewriters _ Underwood Sundstrand Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Adding-Figuring Mach 





Reports Esso Marketers: “In the last few years many of 
our Underwoods have had to do double and even triple 
TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: duty. Our UEF machines have stood up remarkably well, 


Accounting and Adding Machines are available under WPB regardless of their age!” 
regulations. 


Typewriters are available for rental to anyone. 


Maintenance Service, from coast to coast in 366 Underwood Filiott Fisher Company 


cities is in complete and efficient operation for all | ggg 


makes of typewriters, UEF accounting and adding coliows ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

machines. 

Ribbons, Carbon Rolls and Carbon Paper—Com- gan In war production on U. S. Carbines, Caliber .30 M-1—Airplane In- 
plete lines are available for all makes of machines. struments—Gun Parts—Ammunition Components—Fuses— 
Copyright 1943, U d Elliott Fisher Company Primers—and Miscellaneous Items. 
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If Your Research Program 
Is In This Spot— 


If the urgency of top speed war 
production has put your research 
yrogram for post-war business “be- 
find the eight ball” you will wel- 
come the competent assistance that 
Edwal Laboratories can offer you. 
Here, a staff of experienced chem- 
ists is ready to concentrate on your 
research problems. Write now for 
the free brochure No. 21R “How 
the Independent Chemist Can 
Help You.” 


Te EDWAL 
Laboratories, IJuc. 


732 FEDERAL STREET CHICAGO (5) 
OFFICIAL TESTING LABORATORY FOR 


The American Automobile Association 
The National Soybean Processors Association 
The Chicago Graphic Arts Association 


ILL. 





Answers All ‘Locker Problems” 
5S ft 


(or 


Space-saving—o mmodates. 12 in 
24 back-to-bac tion) 
Sanitary—keeps wraps dry and ‘'in press.’ 
Available Now—Prompt deliveries from stock. 





e 
PETERSON Locker Units 
are replacing lockers 
everywhere because 
they save floor space, or 
double locker room ca- 
pacity, keep wraps “in 
press” and exposed to 
light and air,—provide 
each employee with a 
spaced coct hanger, a 
hat shelf and a 12” x 12” 
x 12” lock box. Rigid all- 
wood and tempered 
pressdwood construction. 





Write for Catalog of 
modernwardrobe equip- 
ment for factory, office 
and home. 


t= L- PETERSON oe 








1819 N. Wolcott Ave. CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


= PHOTOS 5 








Postcards, 2c ea. No order too 
small or large. 20x30 blowups, 
$2.50 ea. SPECIAL: Your product photographed 
plus 200 genuine photographs, $8.50. Write 
for free samples, price list D. Mail orders 
everywhere. 

MOSS PHOTO SERVICE 


155 W. 46th St., New York CityNo.19 BRyant 9-8482 








tions kept expenditures for fixed assets 
in wholesaling trades to nominal 
amounts just as in the case of the re- 
tailing trades. 

Decrease in Inventories—Twenty- 
two of the wholesale trades showed 
higher ratios of “inventory to net work- 
ing capital” in 1941 than in 1940. This 
trend was reversed in 1942 as merchan- 
dise began to get tight. Twenty trades 
disclosed lower median ratios between 
these two items in 1942. 

Wholesalers of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, and of woolen and worsted piece 
goods, were the two exceptions to the 
almost uniform upward trend of this 
ratio in 1941. Wholesalers of drugs 
and drug sundries, of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, of paper, and of womens- 
wear—coats, suits and dresses, were the 
four exceptions to the downward trend 
in 1942. A steadily increasing propor- 
tion of most consumer goods products 
went to the armed forces in each month 
of last year. This fact combined with 
the extensive conversion of plants to 
war production left smaller quantities 
available for home trade. 

With lower inventories in twenty 
divisions and higher net sales in sixteen, 
it would be natural to expect somewhat 
higher ratios of net sales to inventory. 
Twenty-two lines show higher ratios 
in this field. The two lines with smaller 
ratios of inventory to net sales in 1942 
were wholesalers of cigars, cigarettes, 
and tobacco, with a very nominal de- 
crease, and of paints and varnishes, 
with quite a material decrease. 

Decrease in Current Liabilities— 
With smaller inventories and smaller 
receivables, one would expect a decrease 
in current liabilities. Ten of the twelve 
retail lines studied last month showed 
lower median ratios of current debt to 
tangible net worth. Twenty of the 
twenty-four wholesale trades show the 
same downward trend in liabilities. In 
several lines the difference between 1941 
and 1942 was very marked. Among 
the divisions with the greatest change 
in the median ratio were wholesalers 
of electrical parts and supplies, with a 
drop from 82.3 per cent in 1941 to 36.7 
per cent in 1942; wholesalers of butter, 
eggs, and cheese, with a drop from 89.7 
per cent to 48.5 per cent; and whole- 
salers of plumbing and heating sup- 
plies, with a drop from 48.9 per cent 
to 25.3 per cent. 

The four exceptions, that is, the lines 
with increased median ratios of current 
debt to tangible net worth were whole- 
salers of fresh fruits and vegetables, of 
gasoline and lubricating oils, of meat 
and poultry, and of womenswear— 
coats, suits, and dresses. 
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POINT OF SALE 


INFORMATION 
FOR 


PosT-WAR 
PLANNERS 


Every listing in the Dun & 
Bradstreet State Pocket 
books tells a current sales 
story—for instance 


ARGENTINE—3,244—Genesee (2) 


PHILSON NAT. BK 
) Philson, Pr. J. P. MeCabe, Cas. 





8s. B. 
Af Auburn Bean & Grain Co. NI......-- 
@ Auburn Leather Co..........----0200+s C1 
“I loty Edgar W...... Lbr & Bldg Matl 
T Harrison Charles W NR......... ir 
Meat & Gaso Stn 
A Mayfair Shops, Inc..........-. Wwear 
(Br of Saginaw) 


© Metzger & Kuhn..............0... Rest 
2 Midwest Mercantile Co. NI....Hhold 

Furn & Appl 
% Milner Mrs. Mattie E.. ....... Confec 
Mintz William Wwear 
Modern Pattern & Machine Works.. 
Moe Mrs. Genevieve....... Sptg Gds 
TEGe TROIS oc oc pnd scevassnncecevesscus 
Monk Ralph T. & Winifred. 
Moore & House. 
Mullison Gale F.. 
Mummery Arthur 








NANnM Bp 





Names are fictional and are used 
for display purposes only. 
—here is part of the pic- 
ture of a business com- 
munity based on its manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers, as they appear 
in the State Pocket Book, 
published every July and 
January. Enterprises are 
identified by line, and 
trade, and classified by 
purchasing power. Sales 
managers and marketing 
specialists find it easy to 
visualize the local trading 
areas with the help of the 
current pocket edition, 
which reflects the rapid 
shifts in sales 
territories. 


State listings 
and order cards 
can be obtained 
from the near- 
est office of 


DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 


The Mercantile Agency 
Established 1841 


a 
REVIEW 
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DUN’S 





Olives or oil... 





Almost any inventory is A-1 Loan Collateral 


A recent Wall Street Journal article said: ‘Field | additional working capital easily and quickly. 
warehousing... today is helping to solve financ- 
ing problems for thousands of American business- 
men, hard-pressed for working capital as a result 
of the tremendous increase in inventories * * “’, 


Olives or oil, munitions or machines, almost any 
readily marketable inventory is sound collateral. 
And, the raw materials or finished products can 
be used as collateral while remaining right on 
If your working capital is seriously tied up in your premises without any interruption of normal 
inventory, don’t hesitate to check your bank im- marketing. Call your bank today for details of 
mediately about an inventory loan backed by _ Lawrence System field warehousing — or write di- 
Lawrence System warehouse receipts. All or part —_ rect to a Lawrence office for confidential informa- 
of your inventory may be the means of obtaining __ tion. Available from coast to coast. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM fc wanchousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


New York: 72 Wall St + Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St * San Francisco: 37 Drumm St + Los Angeles: W.P. Story Bldg. 
awa) Buffalo + Boston + Philadelphia » Kansas City * St. Louis » New Orleans + Charlotte, N.C. * Jacksonville, Fla. 


Minneapolis « Dallas * Houston + Denver « Fresno + Portland, Oregon - Seattle + Spok * Honolul 
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Execiateves 
ASK US TO CALL 


So important do executives consider the uses of 
A-PE-CO that they ask us to call A-PE-CO 
does warrant executive attention It affords a 
pris ate means of quickly photo- 

) copying confide oe papers; 

top executives want to be sure 

all departments will make full 

use of A-PE-CO. 


PHOTOCOPIES yp 
OE ¢ 
4S, 


A-PE-CO "ood exact 
s » 

PHOTO-COPYER 

§ AT!) Legally-Accepted Copies of 


@ Letters © Documents 
@ Records ©® Blueprints 
© Pictures © Drawings 
A-PE-CO photo-copies direct from anything 
written, printed, drawn or photographed—let 
ters, legal documents, blueprints, receipts, 
grav hs, tracings, telegrams, shop orders—up to 
18” x 22”. A-PE co pho »to-copies are permanent 
and error proof. ‘Thousands in use by industry, 
Government and engineers. Eliminate steno 
copying, tracing, proofreading. 

No Camera—No Film—Easy to Use 
Employees learn quickly. Use A-PE-CO on any 
ti able. L ow cost pe r copy. Lowest investment. 
Immediat delive »oresentatives in pring “i 
pal ‘cities and ‘Canada. Ww rite for A-PE-CO 
folder, 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. A-21, Chicago 14, Ii. 


PLUS TAX 














MERCER 
EQUIPMENT 
for the 
HAWN — ING 
t+) 











gm 


| BULKY . CASED . HEAVY | 














Cranes, Elevators, Lift & Trailer 
Trucks, Conveyors, Live Skids, 
Drum Hoists, Winches, Tool 


Wagons, Carts. 














WRITE FOR DETAILS 


MERCER -ROBINSON 
COMPANY 


hd CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 





| primarily with a problem of the second type. 


| generally holding the line, it reduces by one the point at which pressure 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


WAGE RATES 
and PRICES 


SE newest old suggestion is that wage rates should be adjusted 
automatica)ly to changes in the cost of living, following more or Jess the 
procedure used in Canada. The use of such a formula might eliminate 


a substantial amount of fabor friction, but it must not be regarded as 
providing any assurance against inflation. 


in the whole price and income area there are two classes of problems. 
The first has to do with the general level of prices, that is, the value of 
money. The second has to do with the relationship among various types 
and classes of prices within the price structure, such as commodity prices 
and wage rates, raw material and finished goods prices, and wholesale 
and retai) prices. Tying wage rates and commodity prices together dea)s 
In fact, from the point of 
can be applied. Price control, increased taxation, and individual purchase 
of Government bonds, must still remain the major weapon in the battle 


’ | against inflation. 
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